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THE AWAKENING AIR 


WEW YORK 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
wt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Pogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

‘ States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnat. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J]. F. Handley & Co. 

Portiand, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T.#J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St, 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K, F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 





ee kee oe, ee bes ee 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 


HATS AND BONNETS 





UMANS—HAT § 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


7 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Eiese. £A UH 


GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


Pp A U i os N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


etme DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowas 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


at * SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


BLA BPA tIS 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


ERT&® M A Y 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West s6th Street, New York 


sé A VTi £2 Gs. 2..3*" 


The ‘improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


S re ie _:.:o N 
. HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 

8 East 15th Street, New York 
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H ee 2 a ef 
IMPORTER 
Spring and Summer Gowns suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 


A Py. & bee = 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month cotton dresses a specialty 
28 West jsth Street, New York 








FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


TADLER & 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer W ear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


se. FA COS TF 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th street, New York 


Ms 248 ome ® 


CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 











MADE TO ORDER 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers, 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socrete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66, 


EN R Y ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 











EAUTY ann YOUTHFULNESS 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity, Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 





HE ORIENTAL VOICE READER, 
Astrologer and Palmist. Wonderful charac- 
ter readings. Advice on all affairs of life. 

At A. A. Vantine & Co.'s, Broadway and 18th St. 
Hours, 9 a. m. to § 30 p.m. Send date of birth and 
sex, or photograph, with $5.00, for chart. Address 
mail orders to HALEEL, 343 Fifth Avenue. 





ESSONS IN PERSONAL MAG- 
NETISM I teach you how to retain Youth 
and Beauty in old age. Success in life de- 

pends on knowing how to use your forces. Write 
HALEEL, 343 Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf- 
Astoria. or visit me at Vantine & Co. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Piace, Cor. roth St ,N. ¥ 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 

a Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens. book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 











*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROSENTHAL 


. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SITUATION WANTED 


A GENTLEMAN (34) REFINED, 


traveled, expert stenographer, and of good 

family, combining excellent presence and 
address, with classical education, desires position as 
Private Secretary. Highest credentials. Address, 
R. MACFARLANE, Potsdam, N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Oxr1ve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapres’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment. Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2gth Street, Telephone, 1123 38th, 





MARRIED 


Payne-Field.- On Wed., 8 Mar , by 
Dr. David H. Greer, at St. Bartholomew’; 
Church, Miss Mary Field to Mr. Henry 
Wilmerding Payne. 

Simpson-Thomas.— On Tue., 14 
Mar., at St. Thomas's Church, New York 
City, by the Rev. Dr. Brown, Miss Lucy 
Alsop Thomas, second daughter of Mr, 
Charles Alsop Hoppin of Providence, R ‘. 
to Dr. William Payne Simpson of New York 
City. 

DIED 


Smith.—On Thu., 9 Mar, at his resi. 
dence, 17 W. 17th St., of pneumonia, N, 
Denton Smith, in the 78th year of his age. 

Wood.—On Fri., 3 Mar., at Havana, 
Cuba, Lieut. James Wood, assistant surgeon, 
zoznd Infantry, N. Y. Vols, aged 30 
years. 

Webb.—Of typhoid fever, at Huntsville, 
Ala., on 9 Mar. W. Remsen Webb, lieuten. 
ant 16th U. S. Infantry, son of Gen. Alex. 
S. and Anna E. Webb, in the 26th year of 
his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Boynton-Lahens.— Miss Elinor Ver- 
non Boynton, daughter of Mis. John H,; 
Boynton, to Mr. Pierre Pearsall Lahens. 

Graham-Del Garcia.—Miss He!rne 
Schieffelin Graham, stepdaughter. of Col. Al- 
exander Chisholme, to Mr. Lester del Garcia. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 

Batcheller-Graves. — Mr. Adams 
Batcheller and Miss Marion Graves, daughter 
of Mrs. George M. Graves, will be married 
in St. James’s Church on Wed., 5 Apr. 

Dunscomb-Dt ncan.—Mr. Dunscomb 
and Miss Elizabeth W. Duncan, daughter of 
Mr. Jobn Paterson Duncan, will be married 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Wed., 26 Apr., at 4 o'clock. 

De Forest-Bliven.—Mr. Layton de 
Forest and Miss Margie Duryea Bliven, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Robert James Alexander, will be 
married in the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity on Wed., 12 Apr. 

Hammond-Sloane.—Mr. John Henry 
Hammond and Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, 
daughter of Mr. William D. Sloane, will be 
married in St. Bartholomew’s Church on 
Wed., 5 Apr., at noon. 

Peckham-Hurry.—Mr. Walton C. 
Peckham and Miss May Crosby Hurry, 
daughter of Mr. Edmund Abdy Hurry, will be 
mairied at the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
on Wed., 12 Apr. 

Vanderbilt-Fair.—Mr.° William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr, and Miss Virginia Fair will 
be married at the home of the bride’s sister, 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, on Tue., 4 Apr. 


MUSIC 


Damrosch.— Mr. Walter Damrosch will 
give a new musical lecture on Wagner as a 
Melodist with Musical Illustrations, rendered 
by the pupils of Mr. Theodor Bjérksten on 
Tue., 21 Mar., at half-past 3 o'clock in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. The lecture is 
under the patronage of Mrs. John D. Arch- 
bold, Miss Breese, Miss Callender, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. 
Wm. Perkins Draper, Mrs. George Hoff- 
man, Mrs. John Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Edward Patterson, Mrs. Chas. Francis 
Roe, Mrs. George R Sheldon, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Douglas Sloane, Miss Spence, Mrs, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and Mrs. Alexander T. 
Van Nest. 


CLUBS 

Badminton Club.— The Badminton 
Club has been holding an interesting tourna- 
ment, the finals of which were played on Sat., 
11 Mar. The prizes were: a silver writing 
case, given by Mrs. Frederick Gallatin, a fold- 
ing mirror given by Mrs. Frederick de Peyster, 
a silver flask, given by Mrs. William Rhine- 
lander, and a similar flask given by the Club. 
The next handicap tournament for sets of 
four takes place 25 Mar., and if not finished 
on that day will be continued at the nxt 
meeting, 1 Apr. Of course the most exciting 
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event of the season will be the tournament on 
Sat., 8 Apr. for a “¢ ladies’ cup,”* given by the 
Club, and the Bayard Clarke cup, given in 
memory of her brother by Miss Ciarke, and 
which has been won two years in succession 
by Mr. Spotswood Bowers, Of course, gen- 
tlemen members only compete for the latter. 

Bull Dog Show.—The annual Bull Dog 
Show will be held at the Logerot Gardens, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, 23 to 25 
March. The exhibition will be held under 
the auspices of the Bull Dog Club, of 
America. 


RECEPTIONS 


Speyer.—Mrs. James Speyer gave a re- 
ception on Mon. aft., 6 Mar., in honor of 
Mrs, Dana, of Philadelphia. Some of the 
guests were: Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, 
Mrs. Arthur Welman, Miss Josephine John- 
son, Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mrs. L. A, Car 
roll, Mrs. Herman Le Roy Emmet, Miss 
Sophie Furniss, Miss De Forest, Miss Ann 
Stephens, Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Mrs 
John Dyneley Prince, Mrs, Frederick Shel- 
don, Mrs. 1. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Charles 
H. Ditson, Mrs. George Crocker, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stebbins, Mrs. J. W. Miller, 
Mrs. James L. Barclay. 

Constable.—“ Uncle Sam’s Annexation 
Party,’ was given at the Constable studio on 
Thu. eve., 9 Mar., Mi Careme. It was 
skillfully arranged to include as many of the 
guests as possible; the audience was therefore 
not large, Uncle Sam was impersonated 
by Mr. Arthur Terry, and Miss Anna Con- 
stable as Columbia received all the loyal citi- 
zens of the past, present and future, who 
came together, as requested in the cards of 
invitation to drop all tribal jealousies and be 
joyful. The most striking features of the 
evening were the songs and dances by the 
Cubans, Filipinos and Hawaiians, and the 
Western cow girls, which last. gave a drill 
instead of a dance. This interesting com- 
pany opened the programme with a chorus, 
which was interspersed with a solo from each 
set. Miss Barclay sang for the Cubans, Miss 
Eleanor Patterson for the Hawaiians, Mrs. 
Terry for the Filipinos and Miss Speyer for 
the cow girls. Miss Patterson's solo was 
sung to the tune of **I’m a Honolulu Lady,”’ 
while Mrs. Terry used with effect the mel- 
ody of ** A Little Alabama Coon.’’ There 
were ten members of each chorus. 

The Cubans, who were in charge of Mrs. 
Hilborne Roosevelt, wore modified Spanish 
costumes, Instead of the mantilla, flowers 
were twined about the coiffures. Among 
the young women participating in this dance 
were the Misses Shippen, Robinson, Boyn- 
ton, Van Amringe and Gillette. The Ha- 
waiians, in charge of Miss Patterson, were in 
flowing cheesecloth gowns, half in pink, the 
others violet. The sleeves of these fell 
loosely from the shoulders. Garlands of 
flowers were wreathed about the necks and 
heads of the wearers. Among those in this 
set were the Misses Black, Ives, Shippen, 
Hoffman, Drone and de Kay. . The Filipi- 
nos, in charge of Mrs. Terry, wore white 
robes tied about with red sashes. A red 
flower ornamented each coiffure. Among 
those taking part in this were the Misses 
Armstrong, Shippen, and Mrs. H. E. Coe. 
The cow girls were in charge of Miss Henop. 
Their costumes consisted of bicycle skirts and 
red waists, buckskin leggings and military 
hats. They carried rifles, and came charg- 
ing in with the typical Western yell. Some 
of these sturdy girls were the Misses Speyer, 
Lucy Bird, Bessie Sands, Julia Delafield, 
Angelica Duer and Mrs. Fellows Morgan. 

The grand military march, ‘‘ The Re- 
turn of the Sixty-ninth,’’ was headed by the 
Kazoo Band, led by Mr. Harry A. Schroe- 
der. Among the players were Dr. Tilton 
Livingston Pell, Messrs. James Pell, Ray- 
mond Lefferts, Hosmer, Gibson Gordon Gor- 
don, Hayes Elliott and Hopson. Mr. Douglas 
Robinson and Mr. Farr, as Mr. and Mrs. 
James Monroe, gave a spirited dialogue on the 
lost doctrine. Mr. Booraem represented the 
Manila cable, and as such sent various dis- 
patches; Miss Godwin and Mrs. de Castro 
rendered a coon song, and Mr, James Barnes 
‘<did a stunt ’’ ; general dancing finished the 
evening. The studio was gayly decorated 
with rows of Chinese lanterns, swung across 
and United States flags, draped artistically 





about the walls. Among the 100 guests in- 
vited were Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Parish, Mrs. A. T. Ashmore, Mrs. Cowles, 
Mr, and Mrs Carroll Beckwith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Godwin, Mr. and Mrs. Pur- 
rington, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Speyer, Miss 
Sands, the Misses Patterson, the Misses 
Shippen, Miss Schroeder, Miss Sallie Smith, 
Miss Drexel, Miss Breese, Miss Duer, the 
Misses Hewitt, the Misses Constable, Messrs. 
Colt, Miss Hobson, Messrs. R. G. Cooke, 
J. L. Wilke, Eldridge, Herbert Satterlee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, Mr. E. 
McVickar, Mr. E. Gregory, Mr. Wain- 
wright Parish and Mr, Oliver Le Farge. 


INTIMATIONS 


Hewitt.—Ex-Mayor and Mrs. Hewitt and 
the Misses Hewitt will give a musicale and 
costume dance on the evening of Tuesday, 





LEONIDAS 


One of the favorites entered at the Annual 
Bull Dog Show this year. 


4 April. Rehearsals by those who are 
to take part in the musical parts of the pro- 
gramme are now being held tri-weekly at 
Mrs. Hewitt’s. A kindergarten class, com- 
posed of a number of young men and women 
dressed as children—and choruses of Rhine 
maidens and of nuns and monks are being 
arranged. Miss Mamie Field, Miss Belle 
Gurnee, Mrs. Frederick Coudert, and the 
Misses Hewitt are training and rehearsing these 
choruses. 

White.—Mr. and Mrs. John J. White 
will give an original entertainment on the 
evening of St. Patrick’s Day, Friday, 17 
March. Mr. Seamus McManus will read 
from his new book, Through the Turf 
Smoke. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Exchange for Women’s Work.—A 
benefit entertainment, especially adapted for 
young people will be given at Wallach’s 
Theatre on Thu., 6 Apr., by the managers 
of the New York Exchange for Women's 
Work. The committee are Mrs. Frederick 
Van Lennep, Miss Lambert, Mrs: John E, | 
Kerr, Jr., Mrs. Gilman Thompson, Miss 
Harriman and Miss Hannah Lawrence. 

Post-Graduate Hospital —The Aux. | 
iliary Committee of the Orthopedic Ward of 
the Pcst-Graduate Hospital gave a Mi Car- 
éme Tea and Sale on Thu. afternoon, 9 
Mar., in the Astor Gallery at the Astoria. 
The tables were in charge of the following 
women : Utility—Mrs. M. Louise Seymour ; | 
Flowers and Candy—Miss Sarah Thompson ; | 
Frames and Sachets—Miss Kate Rogers; | 
Fancy—Mrs. Walter Eldridge ; Cake—Miss | 
Julia Earle; Tea—Miss Anne Katzenbach ; | 
Silver — Miss Schenkeberg; Bags — Mrs. | 
Alfred Tuckerman ; Dolls—Miss E. Gretto; 
Knickerbocker Sewing Cless—Mrs. Leopold | 
Schmidt. Miss Ruby Moller presided over | 
the wheel of fortune. The magician, Frank | 








L, Whitman, gave two performances in the | 


afternoon and one in the evening for the 
amusement of the children. The last was 


followed by the Hindu box mystery, by Mr. 
George W. Checkley. The officers of the 


iti 





auxiliary are: President—Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson; Vice-President — Mrs. Alfred 
Tuckerman ; Treasurer—Mrs. Walter Nor- 
man Eldridge ; Secretary—Mrs. F. Leopold 
Schmidt, and the committee in charge of 
yesterday’s entertainment was made up of 
Mrs. Walter Peckham, Mrs. Howard Wain- 
wright, Mrs. George H. Moller, Jr., Mrs. 
fone Livingston, Miss M. L. Seymour, Miss 

- Lewis, Miss Julia Earle, Miss Katzen- 
bach, Mrs. joseph J. Little, Mrs. E. S. 
Bogart, Jr., Mrs. George N. Miller and Mrs. 
W. T. Gould. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





He Lyceum managers withdrew the 
popular Trelawny on Saturday last, 
although it gave every indication of 

a successful run for months to come, because 
of an eye to Metropolitan drill for the plays 
that are to be used on the company’s tour. 
The new play presented on Monday evening 
was Americans at Home, a comedy by Grace 
L. Furness and Abbey Sage Richardson. The 
motive is the misunderstandings of a young 
married couple. This play is expected to run 
until the middle of April, when it is to be 
succeeded by Rupert of Hentzau. 


The Musketeers, Sidney Grundy’s version 
of Dumas’s romance, after much preliminary 
advertising, opened at the Broadway on Mon- 
day. An especially capable cast, rich in the 
names of players who are popular as well as 
experienced, has been brought together by 
Messrs. Liebler and Company, who are man- 
aging the production. Among those taking 
part in the play are James O'Neil, Blanche 
Bates—who made so great a hit on the open- 
ing night of The Great Ruby at Daly’s— 
Walter Lackzye, Miller Kent and Judith 
Berolde. 


The announcement is made that Her 
Atonement will be withdrawn from the 
Academy of Music on 25 March, to be fol- 
lowed bya revival of The Old Homestead, by 
Denman Thompson. This revival is ex- 
pected to have a long run. 


Lord and Lady Algy will see the season 
out at the Empire Theatre, and that will 
bring the withdrawal date early in May. 
The Great Ruby at Daly’s likewise continues 
to draw crowded houses, and it will stay in 
New York as long as the Daly stock company 
does. Still another play holding on with 
a vivacity that argues immortality—limited— 
is Because She Loved Him So at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. 


Convinced, apparently, that Magda is not 
within the range of her powers, Minnie 
Maddern Fi ke this week has very wisely re- 
turned to plays in which she can safely 
challenge criticism with the most famous 
actresses. Love Finds a Way and Old Chel- 
sea charmed audiences when they were pre- 
sented last season, and the merit of their 
presentation is in nowise lessened. Mrs. 
Fiske’s ability has never appeared to better 
advantage than it does in these plays. 











Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has scored an un- 
qualified success with his new venture, the 
Victoria, the crowds that nightly witness A 
Reign of Error being so enormous as to com- 
pel the addition of a dozen or more boxes to 
the seating capacity. 


The Last Chapter at the Garden Theatre, 
continue to attract the public and to deride 
the critics. 


The White Horse Tavern is to stop at 
Wallack’s until the close of the season, its 
future after that to includea tour of Ameri- 
can cities and a transfer later to London. 


That Man is having a lively and widely 
appreciated career at the Bijou, where its run 
is coming to be counted upon as a long one. 


Olivette is being sung for the week by the 
Castle Square Opera Company at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, the cast including most of the 
favorites and also a new soprano, May Bak:r. 
James A. Herne is playing Griffith Daven- 
port at the Harlem Opera House; Della Fox 
in the Little Host is filling an engagement at 
the Grand Opera House. 


The Man in the Moon is the extravaganza 
decided upon to open at the New York, in 
upper Broadway, which when first built was 
known as the Olympia Music Hall. Eng- 
lish girls are to play the leading réles. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Her Atonement. 
American—8.15, Olivette, 

Bijou—8.20, That Man. 

Broadway—8.15, The Musketeers. 
Casino—B' way and 39th St., closed. 
Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Romance of Athlone. 
Fifth Avenue—8,15, Old Chelsea. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Last Chapter. 
Grand Opera House 8, Della Fox. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Griffith Davenport. 
Herald Square—8.15, By the Sad Sea Waves. 
Knickerbocker—8.20, The King’s Musketeers. 
Lyceum—8.30, Americans at Home. 

Madison Square—8. 30, Because She Loved Him So. 
Wallack"s—8.15, At the White Horse Tavern. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Pastors—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial's— Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error 

Weber & Fields—Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 





Vi altham 
Watches 
Made by theAmerican 
Waltham Watch 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made 

in this or any other 
country. 





WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


ee purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 

















GORHAM MEG. Co., SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 











Wishing to secure the Newest Styles and Latest Foreign Materials for Spring and Summer 
Walking Suits, Golf, Tennis, and Yachting Costumes, should visit the establishment of 


“Ladies 
B. Schulich 


who is showing one of the Largest and Best Selected lines in New York. 


Prices will be quoted as low as it is possible to make them when perfection in fit 


and workmanship is guaranteed. 


As the Coming Season promises to be an exceptional one, ladies ordering early will 


obtain better attention than can always be given at the season’s height. 


I am now producing a special style of Golf and Cycle Skirt that is far in advance of any 


other skirt in the market. 





10 West 35th Street, New York, Near Fifth Ave. 








Send) 
Constable KC 


Woolen 
Dress Stuffs. 


French Barége, Nun’s Veiling, Crepons, 
Serge and Camel Hair Cloths. 


Mixed Suitings. 


Checks, Plaids and Mixtures. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Proadway KH 19th “a. 


NEW YORK. 


MARY SCOTT ROWLAND’S 
RETIRING FACE CREAM 
is unequaled for removing wrin- 
kles, preventing flabbiness, and 
keeping the skin in 
smooth and healthy condition. 


LILLIE LANGTRY SAYS: 

I have used no other facial prepara- 
tions but yours for the last five years, 1 cannot 
speak too highly of them. They have improved my 
skin to an extent I scarcely thought possible, and | 
recommend them conscientiously to all, 

Lonrvon, July 20th, 1898. 

Testimonials from Mmes. Patti, Melba, Calvé and 
many others give Mary Scott Rowland’s preparations 
unstinted praise, 

I pledge myself to the public and give them the 
most solemn assurances that 1 personally prepare all 
of my several preparations, and that they do not con- 
tain in any form whatever any deleterious ingredient. 

Retiring Face Cream, postpaid $1 and $2 per jar. 


MARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
28 EAST 23xn STREET New York 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 


Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 


published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 
New Tork. 
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| Y r HAIR is not satistactory it can be 
7 made so safely, quickly, 
lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odoriess, Harmless, 
MPERIAL CHEM. M’'F'G Co.., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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Of Course, It’s Conceded 





that for Dresses, Waists and other things visible 


Pure Silk 


is not only the correct thing, but the most beautiful and economical as 
well. But some people may question whether it pays to use it for things 
that are not on exhibition—Petticoats and Linings. 

Do you think it worth while putting Pure Silk inside your dress? 

Will the knowledge that the inside is as good as the outside be any 
satisfaction to you? 

Will the confidence that your lining will last as long as your dress 
be worth anything? 

If so, how much? 

Would it be worth three or four dollars more than you would pay 
ordinarily ? 

That is about what it costs. 


Cutter’s Pure Silk 


will prove a revelation to those who have been accustomed to purchasing 
the ordinary silks at stores—silks that are filled with chemicals to give 
them weight and appearance, but which rob them of their durability. 

If you have used such silks you know that they rot, tear and go to 
pieces in an incredibly short time. 

We. are the only manufacturers of Pure Silk in America. Every 
yard of our silk is pure silk. Their durability is little short of 
marvelous, 

They are here in all their beauty and strength for your inspection. 
The glossy blacks—the delicate tints—all the fruits of art and honesty. 

Come in and look them over, or send for samples and booklet. 





JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 


1 Union Square 


(Lincoln Building) NEW YORK 











ROCHE & DIEN, 
IMPORTERS 


SILK AND Dress Goops, ETc. 





We always carry a stock of Novelties, etc., in our New 
York House in most everything that is used in the 
models made by Paris houses, and it will interest Dress- 
makers and Ladies’ Tailors to pay us a visit. 


62 Rue de Richelieu, 


PARIS. 


‘ 874 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 














THE 
STANDARD 
OF 
EXCELLENCE 


means a great deal, but 
it expresses exactly the 
position of the Whiting 
papers in the stationery 
world. They are the best 
and they are the standard 
for polite society. 
dealer throughout the 


Every 


world can supply “* Whit- 
ing’s Standard Papers.” 
They are the best for po- 
lite correspondence. In- 
sist on having Whiting’s. 


Whiting Paper Company 
Designers of Stationery 
148—150—152 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 














GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


| A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


| | Now used in many of the best 


hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


| Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
| STEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 


| For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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Clergyman, during this Lenten season, delivered a notable ser- 
mon, in which he sought to awaken the throng that crowded 
the church and hung upon his utterances to individual realiza- 

tion of the inevitableness of death—all men think all men mortal but 
themselves! The preacher presented the prospective death bed as a 
this world judgment day, an occasion, the solemnity and finality of 
which lays bare the subterfuges, the pettiness, the shirking and the 
sinfulness of the life that has gone betore. The majesty of the sub- 
ject, the eloquence of its presentment and the beauty of the priest's 
voice—its modulations fitly voicing persuasion, command, denuncia- 
tion as the preacher delivered his message—combined to hold the at- 
tention of the large audience for an hour; and so absorbed was the 
interest that no movement stirred the concourse not even during the 
half-minute pauses in the flow of words. The scene was a striking 
one, for touching as the priest did upon one of the most terrible of 
human experiences, and earnest almost to the limit of vehemence 
though he was, his vast audience, composed mainly of women, heard 
him dry-eyed and without any indication of uncontrolable emotional- 
ism, although, as has been said, it drank in his every word as though his 
long sermon were a message from God direct. Such restraint is rare 
when the emotions are involved. 


Standing aloft, his robed figure thrown into sharp relief by the pul- 
pit’s artificial lighting, the preacher typified by his relative position to 
those whom he was addressing, as well as by his words, the long line 
of men who, having scaled higher ethical hights than their fellows, 
have dedicated their lives to prodding humanity into throwing off its 
lethargic indifference to other than material interests. Generation 
succeeds generation ; barbarism gives way to civilization; but how- 
ever high the development in culture and in the moralities, still is there 
always to be found the ethical guide spurring man to higher excel- 
lence. Even in this conspicuously irreligious age the community 
turns on occasion to those whose life-work it is to compel man to a 
realization of his shortcomings. The sum of their influence over all 
classes is incalculable, and it is within the bounds of truth to claim 
that but for the religious teacher in all ages man would be hopelessly 
sunk in trespasses and sin. Theinfluence for good on even one occa- 
sion is enormous. ‘To bring a vast audience face to face with the 
thought of individual death, and to force its attention ‘to the gruesome 
subject for an hour, is to bestir some among the hearers to their perma- 
nent betterment ; to sufficiently prick the consciences of not a few 
others, to insure right living for a short time, and for the time to sub- 
stitute in the minds of all a grand and awe-inspiring theme for idle 
thinking over the petty affairs of everyday life. Surely a well-spent 
hour for that spiritual guide! 


Estimating life by death-bed standards comes to all before their 
own tragic experience befalls them. Those who havelost a loved one 
will remember how petty, for long after the sad event, seemed the 
affairs of daily life, and how the impulse was toward tenderness, gen- 
tleness of speech and charitable judgment. Alas! with the passing 
of time old habits reassert themselves, and there is a return to 
uncharitable comment and unkind judgment, and the bereaved one 
becomes again the flaw-picking sense-dominated barbarian that he was, 
breaking to bits every day of his life the command, Love one another. 
At the close of a social season that has been more than usually marked 
by asperity of comment, contemptible gossiping and cruel misjudg- 
ment, when loyalty, delicacy and charity have been unrepresented in 
speech and action, is an especially fit time to suggest a looking into 
the face of death, with a view of estimating life’s to-day’s doings by the 
awful illumination of that event. Will the women whose most con- 
spicuous social activity has been the tearing down of character where 
only suspicion existed, and the casting of stones at admitted frail 
sisters, be likely to rejoice over their work when the hour comes for 
them to render their earthly account ? _ 


Speak well of the dead! Why not also of the living ? 
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STREET GOWN FROM STADLER & FALK 


HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WARNING SIGNALS FOR THE SHORT-LEGGED 
SHOULD BE HOISTED OVER THE MUCH BE- 
TRIMMED SKIRT—HAS NOT AN INVALID 
AND HIS FAMILY THE RIGHT TO PRI- 
VACY AND QUIET?—HEROISM OF THE 
BULGARIAN STEWARDESS—ANTI- 
QUATED METHODS OF RESCUE 
AT SEA—MR. ALDEN’S HAZ- 

ARD THEORY AS TO WHY 
SOME LEARNED MEN CAN- 

NOT WRITE GOOD 
NOVELS 


N shops and private dressmaking establish- 
ments are displayed as harbingers of 
spring attire a most diversified array of 

trimmed skirts, overskirts and tunics. It is 
next to impossible to obtain a ready-made 
skirt, modish in cut, that is wholly untrimmed, 
and this holds true whether the material be 
cloth, silk or linen. Those fortunate women 
and girls who combine slenderness and hight 
can recklessly invest in any skirt model, with- 
out fear of being very seriously thrown ‘< out 
of drawing’ as it were. Not so those whose 


torsos and whose legs are not on good terms 
symmetrically; especially will the short-legged 
woman need to have a care if she wishes to 
avoid having her disproportion made still more 


prominent. Ruffles, ruches and bands or other 
ornamentation that is put around the skirt of 
course detracts from apparent hight; even the 
flatly fitted flounce has this undesirable effect. 
The princesse model, the long tunic and trim- 
ming put on in perpendicular lines are all leg- 
lengthening in effect, and to these and to plain 
skirts must she of the unduly short leg restrict 
her choice even if she be slender. If she be 
stout, more than ever is she under obligations 
to herself not to emphasize her physical short- 
comings by promiscuous indulgence in all 
manner of trimmed skirts. 

**% 

A shrewd observer of matters social is wont 
in homely phrase, to 
warn a charming and 
generous woman of his 
acquaintance not to 
‘«spread herself out 
thin. ’’ It is a pity that 
the American public has 
not among its official 
class a censor of con- 
duct who would perform 
a similar kindly service, 
and warn it not to 
lavish itself unduly. 
The recent illness of a 

noted novelist was an occasion when the public 
showed itself sadly lacking in self-respect. 
The writer in question has been at no pains to 
conceal his contempt for Americans, and when 
he fell ill his immediate relatives appeared to 
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regard the matter as a purely family affair, 
and it was put out as a great concession that 
finally bulletins were posted daily in the lobby 
of the hotel. Now it was the privilege of the 
relatives, if they so desired, to regard the mat- 
ter as one in which the public had no concern, 
and had the community been possessed of an 
atom of self-respect it would have left the 
writer and his family to the privacy they de- 
sired, and contented itself with the reports 
published in the press. The public, however, 
did nothing of the kind. It armed itself with 
cameras, it dogged the steps of the nursemaid 
and the children; it waylaid the intimate 
friends and the physicians as they came to and 
from the sick-room. One earnest man brought 
a sure cure, and in spite of snubs actually 
brought it to the attention of a physician who 
is reported afterward to have said with a smile 
«* that he did not see any prospect of trying it.”’ 
Even the press has belittled itself by devoting 
an undue amount of space to the case espe- 
cially as upon octasion their representatives 
have been treated with extreme discourtesy. 
The American public has in this affair, by its 
self-abasement, justified the scorn of it Mr. 
Kipling has already expressed. 
* 
* * 

And for whom has the public thus spread 
itself out thin? A Lincoln ‘* who went to 
heaven with four million fetters in his hand *’ ? 
Or a man associated with any scheme for the 
betterment of mankind, a world renowned 
philanthropist ? Or one whose loss would de- 
lay any important work of civilization? Of 
course the invalid was in no wise a kin to any 
of these exceptional and exalted persons, and, 
while his relatives and intimates could not but 
be intensely concerned about his condition, 
the general public can have no warm per- 
sonal interest in this writer. Curiosity im- 
pelled the majority to beleaguer the hotel, and 
harass the family and the physicians. And if 
now Go Bang or any other prominent dog 
in the late Westminster Kennel Show were 
to meet with an accident, or fall ill, the pub- 
lic would haunt its kennel, as it has the up- 
town hotel corridors, and the press would make 
a conspicuous news item of the occurrence, 
much as it has the case of the writer, and it is, 
undoubtedly, a perception of this fact that has 
suggested to those in charge a line of conduct 
which has given offence in some quarters. But 
surely a family is justified in refusing, as far as 
lies in its power, to permit a tragic fight for life 
to be turned into a sensation for the satisfaction 
of curiosity mongers. 


* 
* * 


Among the great world movements and the 
clatter of tongues and the din of newspaper 
discussion, little space comparatively has been 
given to the experiences of the steamship Bul- 
garia, which drifted for weeks in turbulent 
seas the toy of every storm that swept the 
waters. The heroism and seamanship of the 
captain have received imperial recognition, 
which has had the effect of bringing his name 
into prominence. Other pregnant facts have, 
however, been ignored in most accounts of the 
vessel’s experience. Among these is the con- 
duct of the stewardess, who refused the chance 
of transfer to another ship because there were 
women still left on the Bulgaria. Her heroism 
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SMART OPERA WRAPS 
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(Continued from page 164.) 

‘was fine as that of the captain, and it will be 
interesting to note whether it is ever officially 
recognized. The probabilities are that it will 
not be, but the incident is to be welcomed as 
an additional proof that women are not the 
hysterical creatures men are wont to depict 
them. Another fact (and one that is of pres- 
sing individual interest to a people like the in- 
habitants of this country, which travels to the 
numbei of many thousands annually in ships) 
the efforts to transfer the passengers from the 
apparently doomed ship to another that had 
come to her aid, were attended with the great- 
est peril ; life boats were smashed instantly they 
were lowered, or else as soon as they were 
passengered. Several boats were in this way 
destroyed, and the work of transfer was con- 
siderably delayed. All such transfers, even in 
calm weather, are attended with peril, a great 
one being the possibility of the sinkage of the 
abandoned vessel, and the sucking of the life- 
boats down with it. 


* 
* * 


Inventive genius seems not to have turned 
its attention at all to the problem of creating 
some other means of transfer or to improving 
the life-boat method. Every engine of murder, 
from army rifle to warship gun, has been im- 
proved, and human thought and energy have 
labored to increase the varieties and intensify 
the killing qualities. In fact, so intently has 
the creative faculty applied itself to the require- 
ments of wholesale slaughter, that it has had no 
impulse to devise plans for the saving of life. 
Millions of people annually trust themselves to 
ships, most of which have been brought to a 
high degree of perfection as to speed and arch- 
itectural fitness, but so far as provision for the 
rescue of passengers in case of storm or collis- 
ion, there is no indication of any precaution 
later than those employed a century ago. 
Heaven knows this generation is already en- 
gaged in enough agitations to keep it busy un- 
til far into nineteen hundred, but surely when 
the regard for saving human lives has reached 
the stage where sickly babies from Poverty 
Row are incubated to prevent them from puff- 
ing out, the patrons of ships, who are not ob- 
jects of charity, are entitled to a newer and 
safer system of transfer from ship to ship than 
that of a climbed-down-to and a climbed-up- 
from life-boat. 

* 
* * 

A philanthropist who interests himself in the 
reformation of boy criminals is recorded as 
advising, among other means of persuading the 
boys to a different mode of life, the teaching 
of criminal statistics as a deterrent. Between 
five and seven thousand boys are estimated to 
be roaming about the United States under the 
tutelage of tramps who lure country boys into 
casting their lot with them by fairy tales as to the 
ease with which a living can be plundered from 
the community. The boy finds his way 
eventually to the county jails, where, by asso- 
ciation with older and more hardened criminals, 
he becomes confirmed in his vicious career. 
With so large an army of young boy tramps 
at our doors, it does seem as though some of 
the energy spent in pitying savage tribes might 
with profit be diverted to the work of reclaim- 
ing the native social barbarian. 


* 
* * 


A trained writer of international repute, who 
is at the moment furnishing a metropolitan 


VOGUE 


journal with an entertaining weekly letter from 
London, in the course of some comments on 
Dr. Barry's recently published. Two Standards 
—which is said to be a well-written book by a 
thoughtful man, but not a good novel—ad- 
vances the theory ‘‘that perhaps Dr. Barry 
knows too much to write a novel.’” And he 
goes on to refer to the well-known fact that 
‘¢ servants and children and other ignorant or 
partially educated persons learn foreign lan- 
guages in a quarter of the time that a statesman 
or a philosopher would.’” Arguing from this, 
the correspondent ventures the statement ‘‘ that 
perhaps the more a man knows the less he is 
fit to write novels. His facts will war with 
his fancy, and the result will be disastrous.”’ 
The theory is ingenious at least. 


SILHOUETTES 


BY HELEN DAVIES TAINTER 


, He August night was so warm that the 
hotel windows were open, while in- 
side the ball-room gaily dressed 

women fanned themselves as they smilingly 

welcomed the men who were selecting part- 
ners for the waltz. 

Strauss music palpitated on the air with 
such intensity that the earth seemed to respond 
and roll round and round in rhythmic 
cadences. 

She was so small that her befrilled petti- 
coats did not reach below her knees, where 
the long silk stockings met them. 

Tiny blue boots kept time to the music, as 
the entire person quivered in an effort to keep 
still and not cause people to notice that she 
was out of bed at an hour when well-behaved 
children were asleep. 

The little heart throbbed quickly at the 
realization that she was not good, and, worse 
still, did not care, though in the midst of her 
enjoyment ran an uneasy sense that possibly 
later she might discover that ‘‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard.”’ 

The music stopped and the small person 
saw by her side a tall boy ; he, too, was star- 
ing into the ball-room, intently watching a 
pretty woman who was listening, with evident 
enjoyment to a man who stood fanning her. 
The boy scowled and shifted his feet uneasily ; 
the little girl watched him and touched ‘his arm. 

‘* Why don’t you ask me to dance ?”" she 
said smiling and showing her pretty white 
teeth, as she shook back her long golden 
hair. 

The boy hesitated a second before he an- 
swered gravely : 

**I do not dance.”’ 

«« What are you doing herethen ?’’ ask the 
girl wonderingly. 

‘¢T take care of mother,”’ answered the boy, 
straightening his shoulders and clenching his 
fist. 

‘¢ Does anyone want to hurt her? *” said the 
girl in surprise. 

The boy hesitated before replying, and 
without waiting the girl went on. 

‘«T haven’t any mother, only a papa, and 
he is always off at the club. So I stay with 
Louise, my bonne ; but by and by, when I 
grow up, my aunt will take me out, and I 
shall be just like that beautiful lady over 
there,"’ and the child pointed to one who es- 
pecially attracted her admiration by her gor- 
geous dress and sparkling jewels. 


, 
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The boy apparently noticed only the first 
part of her speech, for he replied to it by 
saying : 

‘*] have only a mother ; father died when I 
was a baby, ever so many years ago, but 
mothers are a great care.”” 

*¢ What do you mean?’” said the girl. “I 
thought mothers were nice, and held you on 
their laps, and bought you pretty things, and 

** but just here the small person’s imag- 
ination failed and she paused. 

The boy turned and looked critically at 
her. 

‘¢Come out on the piazza and talk, away 
from the noise,’’ he said persuasively. 

The small person hesitated, for she loved 
lights, flowers, and the pretty dresses and shin- 
ing stones which the women wore ; but, then, 
to stay might mean that Louise would see her, 
and hustle her off upstairs, and scold and hurry 
her to bed ; there, to be left alone to toss and 
listen to the faint, far-away sound of the band, 
and long unutterably for the day when she, in 
a frock that touched the floor, should gladly 
take her place in the dance. 

««Come,’” said the boy again, ‘*I know a 
place where she won't find you in a hurry, and 
besides, I have a lot of macaroons in my 
pocket.’” 

The bribe decided it, and in a moment the 
children were hidden behind a column of the 
piazza which made an angle where it joined the 
wall. When they were comfortable the boy 
put the macaroons in the girl's lap. 

«¢Eat them,’’ he said indulgently ; ‘¢ girls 
like sweet things.”’ 

The small person accepted the cakes ; the 
boy, pursuing his thoughts, went on : 

*¢ I look after mother because she is pretty, 
and the men like to talk to her."’ 

«¢T mean to be like that when I grow up,”’ 
said his companion approvingly. 

‘*No, don’t!’’ said the boy earnestly. 
«* Be one of the comfortable kind of mothers. 
I've seen them sometimes with their children.”’ 

«¢ No, I shouldn't like that,’’ said the girl. 
‘¢ I mean to dance, and wear pretty frocks all 
the time, and never stay at home, nor open a 
book ** but as the conversation reached 
this point a heavy hand was laid upon her 
shoulder and a harsh voice said : 

‘*Tu es mechante, je te cherche partout. 
Viens tout de suite.” And the small person 
was borne ignominiously away, and only a 
few crumbs remained to tell of her presence. 

The boy looked after the retreating little 
figure in the bonne’s firm, grasp, as, straight- 
ening his sturdy shoulders and clenching his 
fist, he slowly returned to the door of the ball- 
room. 


He was leaning against the door post look- 
ing in at the ball-room in the Newport Casino. 

The scene was a gay one, for the city by 
the sea was en féte in honor of the Russian 
fleet at anchor in the bay. 

A pretty girl in white went whirling by with 
an officer in brilliant uniform, and glittering 


decorations. The watcher started and recalled 
an evening ten years ago, when he stood, a 
disconsolate little lad, watching the gay butter- 
fly mother, who now slept in the peaceful sun- 
shine in Pére le Chaise. 

Just before the end came, she whispered to 
the great son who had nursed her so tenderly : 

«¢ Promise to leave me here, for I shall not 


(Continued on page 170) 
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(Continued from page 166) 
be so lonely as in the village churchyard at 
home, if I must lie still and never see nor hear 
anything. I shall sleep better if my dear Paris 
is near me.** 

So the man in the doorway was more lonely 
than in childish days, for then he was a pro- 
tector, and now the burden had fallen from his 
shoulders, and he missed it sadly. The waltz 
was over, and he watched the girl intently, as 
she fanned herself with a familiar, pretty ges- 
ture, while the light from innumerable candles 
fell on her golden hair and sparkling blue 
eyes. 

‘‘It must be,’ he thought, and instantly 
crossed the room, and stood beside her. 

“Do you still like macaroons?’ he said, 
quietly. 

The girl blushed, and looked up eagerly as 
she said : 

‘¢I wanted so much to thank you, and next 
morning I coaxed Louise to let me look for 
you, but one of the waiters said you had gone 
away with your mother.”’ 

‘+ I went abroad and studied there, and have 
returned now that my mother is dead,’” he re- 
plied. ** Do you still ask people to dance ?*’ 
he continued. ‘I am waiting.”’ 

The girl smiled, and showed her little white 
teeth, as she answered, gaily : 

‘*No; they ask me.”” 

A tall youth was wending his way towards 
her, evidently bent on claiming his partner. 

«« Allow me,"” said her companion, and ina 
moment they started in response to the invita- 
tion of the music, and quickly his heart beat as 
he realized that at last he held the idol of his 
childish dreams. It seemed only a second 
until the last strains of music palpitated, and 
tremblingly smote the air in long vibrations 
of sound, then died in liquid chords of 
harmony. 

«« Are you tired ?”” 

‘* No, indeed,”’’ she answered. 
dance all night.”’ 

‘« Have you realized all your dream?’’ he 
said, as he led her to a chair and stood beside 
her. ‘*Did your aunt bring you out, and is 
it all as wonderful as you thought it would 
be ?”’ 

‘« Yes, it is,’’ said the girl. 
touch the floor without my stooping to make 
them doso, and Louise no longer takes me by 
the shoulder and leads me up to bed, just as 
the music is beginning, and all sorts of won- 
derful things are going to happen. You re- 
member I had a father ?"’ she added gravely. 

‘« Yes,’ he said, smiling downat her. ‘‘He 
was always at the Club."” 

‘«He died suddenly, three years ago,” re- 
plied the girl. ‘*I wish I had known him 
better.”” 

‘* Poor little girl,’’ he said gently, looking 
down at her, for he was very tall now, and 
had broad shoulders and grave, earnest eyes 
that could grow very tender. 

‘‘You loved your mother,’’ she said, 
gravely, ‘‘so your life has been richer than 
mine.”’ 

‘« If riches mean love and care for another, 
then I have known them,” he answered. 

An officer of the fleet made his way to- 
wards them and bowed as he said to the girl in 
French, ‘‘ The chairs are ready for the cotil- 
lon; we must go if we want places.”” 

‘You are always being taken away,” 
said her companion, ‘*and now I have not 
even a cake to give you.”’ 


he asked anxiously. 
**T could 


‘¢ My frocks. 


Ill 


He was yawning in the doorway, for it was 
three o'clock in the morning, and he had to 
be down at his office at nine. There was not 
much margin for sleep, but he stood steadily, 
his back against the post, watching with pa- 
tient intentness a pretty young woman who 
danced gaily with her partner. The present 
vanished before his sleepy eyes, and again a 
lonely little lad saw his mother waltzing. 

The man started. Ten years had slipped away 
and among the dancers he had sought and 
found his childish love; five years had gone 
since then, and now his wife took her place 
smiling in her partner's face. There sprang in 
the man’s mind an intense hatred for Strauss 
waltz music; he loathed it. All his life had 
been spent in doorways listening to the light, 
trooping, fantastic measure, and he had wanted 
his life’s key set tosome higher, nobler strain, 
some tender little melody which should ripple 
on for him alone, or else breathe sweet and 
soft asa cradle song. Fool and dreamer, not 
to know that all women are alike, and love 
shrill, blatant melodies, strong enough to sweep 
them on and lift them out of themselves in ex- 
citement. 

The last clashing chords sounded on the air, 
but the violin wailed on for a second, a low 
cry as though wrung from a tortured soul ; 
then the violinist laid down his bow and wiped 
his forehead with a red cotton handkerchief. 
A hand swept over the harp strings, and they 
sighed in pathetic loneliness. 

‘A woman ran to where he stood patiently 
in the doorway. 

** You poor, dear thing, 
have you been here all this time ? 
interested I just danced on and on." 

He had always been forgotten. 


” 


she cried, “why, 
I was so 


, 


GLIMPSES. 


How— 


Smart and how economical are the new 
straw toques. Their crowns repeat in straw 
the velvet folds of the winter toques to a 
charm. A handsome bunch of pansies or 
Lawson pinks, or the new crimped bluets, is 
the only trimming needed. Flower trimmings 
on toques are smartest when they shade above 
and below the straw of which they are built. 


TuaT— 


With summer gowns bodices are to be 
ornamented by net and lace boléros beaded 
and pailletté, as well as sleeveless lace waists 
and jackets, the last having postillon backs. 
They are made up of lace braids, lace applica- 
tions and fancy passementeries. True lover's 
knots in sparkling jet, in laces, black and 
white, in embroidered silks on silk or on deli- 
cate transparent fabrics are holding their own 
for another season. 


To— 


Make a ribbon cravat with long ends buy 
three yards of hat ribbon. Fold it in half, 
take the double ribbons from the centre and 
measure endugh to go round the neck, then 
tie bow and trim the ends by rounding the 
corners. The double ribbon neck band is 
arranged to fit the neck satisfactorily, and on 
the ends invisible fastenings are placed. 
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A RIBBON YEAR—FASHIONABLE FLOWERS—A 
HINT FROM PATTI'S WEDDING FOR THOSE 
EASTER BRIDES WHO AIM AT NOVELTY 
—PATTI'S WEDDING GOWN AN 
EXAMPLE TO WIDOW- 
BRIDES—TUNIC SKIRTS AND SLEEVELESS ETONS 
WORN WITH SLEEVES AND SKIRTS OF 
CONTRASTING COLOR TO BE THE 
SMART COSTUME FOR WEDDING 
GUESTS 


THE USES TO WHICH RIBBON IS PUT 


Nother ribbon season to be counted upon, 
A and one more remarkable than any 
preceding it, because of the novelties 
and varieties introduced in the way of decora- 
tive gown ribbons. These silken yards are to 
enter into the trimming of overskirts, tunics 
and bodices, as well as to form those parts in 
conjunction with the material itself. For this 
purpose the loveliest ribbons imaginabie are to 
be had, also for ruffling, frilling and puffing 
special novelties, with drawing cords on one 
or on both edges ; and beyond these cords are 
lace effects, or narrow fringes for finish, as well 
as scalloped edges, which are most effective. 
Narrow ribbon-work, as well as one-sided 
puckerings of several widths of narrow ribbons, 
remain in as much favor as ever. To the fore, 
also, are chiné hat and sash ribbons in their 
beauty of color and fascinating shadowy out- 
lines. Vertical color stripes alternating with 
white ones, alternate cubes of white with every 
variety of tint, gay foliage in brocades on soft 
harmonizing ground tones, small single flowers 
embroidered through the centre of soft silk 
ribbons having the same solid ground color, 
stand out among the choicest new ribbons to 
be found. Among mixed and composite de- 
signs there is also an endless variety. 


VELVET AND MUSLIN COMPOSE THE BEST 
FLOWERS 


Flowers for millinery uses so far show no 


very startling changes. The extreme lines in- 
troduced last year of minute flowers and foli- 
age, contrasted with gigantic flowers and 
leaves, reappear this season. Pansies and con- 
volvuli are notably lovely, while roses, violets 
and camelias are in great abundance and in 
exquisite perfection. Pond lilies just now re- 
main in the hands of exclusive milliners, and do 
not appear in shop cases. Velvet and sheerest 
of muslin compose the majority of flowers 
rather than silk and velvet, while foliage be- 
longing to made-up bunches has this year 
taken on very vivid Monet coloring, with his 
pinks, * violets and yellows dancing about in 
prismatic tones. Particularly admirable among 
the roses this season are the many deep rich 
crimsons and reds, as well as blue-purples and 
red-purples. Mauve and violet bid fair to 
keep in high favor through the spring for 
toques and hats. There is a pleasing change 
in straws dyed in red-purples, for it must be 
confessed that mauves and violets are beginning 
to pall. Every third hat seen on the Avenue 
any fine afternoon during visiting hours is in- 
variably some shade of purple or mauve. 
INCIDENTS OF THE WELSH MARRIAGE 
CEREMONY 

Easter brides elect not only have their wed- 
-ding gowns and trousseaux constantly on their 
minds during these Lenten weeks but pursue 








an unflagging search after some church cere- 
mony innovation, something which will distin- 
guish their particular wedding from all others. 
Towards that end certainly the Welsh cus- 
tom, adopted by Mme. Adelina Patti, for her 
marriage to the Baron Cedarstrém is individ- 
ual and would undoubtedly create something 
of a sensation if performed in a Roman Cath- 
olic or High Church edifice. The bride and 
bridegroom, to begin with, as they stand before 
the altar are sprinkled lightly with holy water. 
After the marriage prayers are ended the 
bridegroom places upon a Bible conveniently 
within his reach the wedding ring and some 
pieces of gold and silver, which the priest then 
blesses. Turning to the bridegroom the 
priest hands him the ring, and the bridegroom 
picks up the pieces of gold and silver. Hold- 
ing the wedding ring, in his right hand the 
bridegroom turns to the bride, saying, ‘* With 
this ring I thee wed.” Presenting the gold 
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with its long train was exquisitely embroidered 
with the finest of cut steel and so was the cor- 
sage, which was girdled with mauve, and fas- 
tened by a bow on the left side; a lovely 
spray of purple orchids resting on the décol- 
letage. As the train of the skirt swept up the 
aisle of the church its mauve silk lining and 
overlapping plissés of chiffon of the same 
shade, which trimmed the bottom on the inner 
side, tossed up like orchid petals. Extremely 
smart was the dress cape, worn stepping from 
the carriage to the church. Its high collar and 
empiécement were steel embroidered to match 
the gown, while below fell a long pelisse 
drapery of white chiffon plissé and over that 
one of gray chiffon, its surface entirely cov- 
ered by a running design of gray chenille. 
The inside of its drapery was faced up quite a 
distance from the bottom with plissés of gray 
chiffon also, the effect of which was cloudlike 
and airy beyond words. 









The 


and day functions of a dressy character. 
tunic may, with the Eton, be of a contrasting 
material, as those two pieces built of satin 
cloth, while the sleeves and skirt are of poult 


de soie or velvet. Intwo shades of granite 
blue or chamois tans, pigeon grays or orchid 
purples and mauves, smartness lies. If the 
Etons have revers, two shades of silk stitched 
in close rows has the happiest effect. Stitched 
velvet is equally successful. If the Eton but- 
tons at the side, guipure inset in fine lawn may 
finish the front by simulating applied revers. 
Etons opening down the front may show a 
vest, with a tie, a guimpe and high belt, while 
one whose front is cut up into an inverted V 
may have the open space filled by plissés of 
lace or chiffon, 

The newest dress buttons keep up jeweled 
ornamentations. Set into their centres are very 
large cut stones, simili of emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies, amethysts, leaving a minute rim of 





Patent leather slipper, with oblong rhinestone buck- 
les, self-supporting flap, and Louis xv heel. 


and silver, says, ‘* This gold and silver I thee 
give; with my body I thee worship, and 
with my worldly good; I thee endow.’ The 
groom then places the ring on the thumb of 
the bride’s left hand, saying, ‘‘In the name 
of the Father,’* then on the first finger, ‘and 
of the Son,”’ then on the second finger, “* and 
of the Holy Ghost,”’ and finally on the fourth 
finger, saying, ‘‘Amen.*” 


GRAY WEDDING COSTUMES 


Silver gray stands as the correct choice ot 
color for a widow's wedding gown, in spite of 
many attempts to resort to some other. Mme. 
Patti made no attempt to change the stan- 


dard dress, and was married in a gray satin de 
Lyons of the richest quality, having a faint 
lavendar tinge in certain lights. 


The skirt 





FASHIONS IN FOOTWEAR FROM F. 0 NEILL 


Patent leather back and front, quartered, with kid 
top, buttoned dress boot, Louis ‘xv heel. 


PURPLE SATIN TRAVELING CLOAK 


Very beautiful too was the Diva's traveling 
cloak, which she wore entering her private car 
on the return journey. It was of heliotrope 
satin, lined the palest soupgon of mauve. Her 
toque was a beauty in mauve velvet, with trim- 
ming of purple shaded orchids and a white os- 
prey. Needless to add, the Baroness, whose 
beauty remains almost unimpaired, was a vis- 
ion for admiring eyes to feast upon. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TUNICS AND ETONS 


Tunic skirts and match Etons, which are 
sleeveless, worn with walking skirts and sleeves 
of a darker shade of the same color, promise to 
be extremely smart to wear at spring weddings 
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Oxford tie of Russia leather, with low military heel 
and new style toe. 


pearls or diamonds on the outer edge. Button 
heads, which are particularly lovely and in the 
best of taste, have open jeweled traceries over 
brilliantly colored enamels. Fewer of the 
large flashy buttons are seen this season. Of 
steel and jet buttons there is a great abun- 
dance. Their designs and execution are very 
fine indeed, both in openwork and closed sur- 
faces. 

Steel and jet fringes one may find in a nar- 
row width ; but when the wide ones so smartly 
used on some gowns are needed, an order must 
be left to have them made. Open steel and 
jet passementeries, from the narrowest of head- 
ings to wide bands, are in high favor ; in fact, 
steel hand embroidery, yard trimmings and 
ornaments of all kinds, with buttons galore, 
tempt one in all the shops. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 173.] 


a time of hard work for the toilers—a 

time in which the new ideas are put into 
practice and the workshops busiest, for after 
Lent come the early spring weddings. Bridal 
veils are again worn over the face, cut down 
the sides so that the maid of honor can 
catch it back after the ceremony. The front 
piece is not very long, but the back should 
extend quite to the end of the traine to be 
graceful. Either tulle or lace, but I prefer 
the tulle unless the net be only tipped with lace. 
Some of these veils are remarkably effect- 
ive. ‘The sketch shows just sucha one draped 
with orange blossoms. These run anywhere 
from $18 to $200. Of course, if one is so 
fortunate as to have an ancestral veil in the 
family, it would be barbarism not to use it. 
I like the idea of people being married in 
relics of bygone days ; it lends sentiment and a 
picturesqueness that wraps one in a dreamy 
wonder of those gentle ghosts of other days— 
those courtly dames and all their hopes. 
Plain tulle veils with orange blossoms or 
an aigrette, according to taste, can be had 
for $10. It is all arranged, ready to pin on 
the head, and far more sensible and smart 
than trying to fix it one’s self, or have a hair- 
dresser do it, because, after she has once 
arranged it—no matter how one looks—it 
is hard to have it pulled down and all built up 
again, and also often too late. I think many 


| Ent is not only a season of penitence, but 


brides are sent to the altar looking unnatural 
and ugly just for this reason, while the veil I 
speak of can be tried on and adjusted until it 


is quite perfect. Smart wedding frocks are 
to be made of soft materials of the crépon fam- 
ily. Chiffon, too, will be very dainty, and 
is very handsome when hand-tucked or ap- 
pliquéd with lace. I saw the other day 
a wedding gown just over from Paris which 
must have taken an age to turn out. The 
entire skirt was of little hand tucks shirred. From. 
the knees there came a flare that developed 
as it neared the bottom into a billowy wave and 
mass of chiffon. To make-up for this elaborate 
skirt the bodice was absolutely simple—folded 
over to one side showing the neck and arms 
through the tucks where the chiffon was plain. 
A large bunch of white violets and orange 
blossoms caught it at the shoulder; that 
was the only trimming. With this frock came 
a veil of thinnest mousseline de soie, It was so 
thin, so dainty, so white, that it suggested a 
breath of frost. 

The petticoat to be worn under the frock is 
of no small importance, and nothing could 
be daintier than the one this sketch shows 
made of white taffeta and lace. Price, $45. 

The stockings are dreams of loveliness, and 
so extravagant that they are most appealing. 
Fancy the thinnest white silk, so fine that it is 
like a cobweb inlet with an entire front of 
Brussels point lace, embroidered around with 
a vine design in silk, which finishes at the top 
in an elaborate spray. On this lace is a little 
cupid surrounded with branching leaves and 
holding two doves. ‘The cupid is made in the 
part of the stocking that covers the instep. 
The price of these stockings is $30. 
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For $25 and $20 others are to be had of as 
fine silk, but with strips of insertion of lace «m- 
broidered between. Those for $20 have in- 
sertion of point d’ Alencon. 

The handkerchief shown is of point lace 
with a small centre of the sheerest silk linen ; 
the design is an extremely pretty one, price, 
$50. 

Just $6.50 isthe price of the little silk under- 
vest which is made dainty by its open crochet 
work carrying out the empire lingerie idea. 

For $7.50 there was another very new and 
pretty conventional shell design. 

White satin slippers are anywhere from $5 
to $11 ; for the latter price they are made to 
order. 

Little white satin ribbon stays which are so 
dainty and pretty to keep always are as cheap 
as $4.75 ; of course these are empire and only 
appropriate for slim figures. 

Each week I say to myself, Surely they can 
find nothing newer or prettier than the stocks 
and ties I have already written about, and lo ! 
each week I am compelled to eat my words 
and, like the donkey, take my pen in hand and 
describe them. Now I have found in the 
plain high stock with the carelessly tied bow 
and long ends such silks, such colors, that to 
see them is to plunge into extravagance—it 
would take not one but all to satisfy a woman 
of taste. For $3.75 there was a white and gray 
striped brocade that had the prettiest of violets 
scattered over it. For $2.75 a queer, smart 
heavily woven, changeable silk in a blue tone 
with a Roman border to the long ends in apple 
green and reds and the knot that tied in the 
bow matched the border. 

One seventy-five is the price of satin fou- 
lards in solid color with large white polka 
dots; $1.25 is charged for the best looking 
plain silk collars with little shelf collars com- 
ing above. ‘These are really meant as a foun- 
dation for a stock, but they would be very 
smart with just a lace scarf tied four-in-hand 
about the base. 

Good looking pajamas for men, in colors 
and white, made of that cotton cheviot, are 
selling for $3.50 a pair. 

A very lovely hair ornament of rhinestones 
set in a flower and leaves, with prongs of gold 
wire standing up above, to which are attached 
little rhinestones that shimmer and glisten, is 
to be had for $8.25. 

Inexpensive and effective is a little pin of 
rhinestones, heart-shaped, with an amethyst 
heart pendant hung inside; on the amethyst 
there is a flower in rhinestones. Price, $3. 

To clasp the loose hairs in the back of the 
head there are no end of inventions and ideas. 
One of the best is a narrow buckle affair, which 
has a back that unfastens. The hair is caught 
there ; it is again clamped, and is perfectly se- 
cure. For $3 very smart rhinestone ones in 
this model are to be had. 

Crystal remains very much en evidence. 
Rather pretty is a heart-shaped piece of 
crystal, stabbed with a rhinestone dagger. It 
is an attractive bit, and would look well fas- 
tened in tulle or net. Price, $2.75. 

Odd and smart is an Egyptian charm, imi- 
tation of carved turquoise, set in gold. It 
would make a good addition toa chatelaine, 
or attractive to attach to one of those long 
chains ; $2.75 is the cost. 

Onyx chains are worn by many fashionable 
women in preference to gold or pearl chains, 
and are effective clasped through a large fur 
muff ; they can be had for $15. While writ- 
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ing of chains I must not forget the very latest 
thing—the smartest, newest touch. A serpent 
is wrought in gold, so that it is very pliable, 
and almost wriggles in one’s hand. This is 
thin and delicate, and each end, where it fas- 
tens to the gold ring, shows a tiny serpent’s 
head set with rhinestones. A handsome slide 
is made of rhinestones in the form of a twisted 
serpent with broad flat head. The price of 
this unique affair is $18.75. 

There were but two ; the other had a similar 
gold serpent for the chain, only no clasp and 
one end that fastened to the ring was the tail, 
and the other the head, and in the head 
was sunk a good-sized turquoise. This is 
$8.75. 

Lovely was another long chain of hammered 
pearls (the size of large peas), joined with gold 
links, so that the pearls came at about a quar- 
ter of an inch intervals. Price, $10. 

For $50 I found a charmitg coral collar ot 
five strands, held together with rhinestone 
clasps. 

$45 was the price of a long chain. 

Unique and smart are cut steel combs for 
the back of the hair. They are high and very 
effective with large, very large, hammered 
pearls, and can be bought for $8.75. 

Side combs mounted in silver and set with 
very fine rhinestones, are $15 a pair. 

Some pretty hat pins are to be had in great 
variety. A complete ball of rhinestones costs 
$5, and an emerald pin with crown of rhine- 
stones and pearls is $2.50. Crystal, with a 
rhinestone base, $2.50. Large, flat hammered 
pearl, set in brilliants, $3.75, and others too 
numerous to mention that were all attractive. 

Little sterling silver individual salt-stands, 
lined with gold, are as cheapas 75 cents apiece, 
and individual salted nut dishes of cut glass, 
with a plain silver rim around the top, are also 
75 cents each. 

A lovely flower-holder in silver cost $15, 
and would be a charming Easter gift sent filled 
with lilies-of-the-valley. 

Talcum powder-boxes in silver are $6.75, 
and are a useful addition to either a man or 
woman's toilet articles. 

Small silver perfume funnels of plain de- 
sign, with beaded rings about the top, are 
$2 75 and $3.75 each. 

Glove powder-shakers can be owned for $6. 

A dear little copy of an antique mouth 
mirror is only $5. 

Silver-mounted tooth-powder holder (glass 

covered with silver filagree) is $5.75. Tooth- 
brush holder to match, $4.50. These little 
silver things are the luxuries of the toilet and 
do away with ugly boxes and bottles that 
otherwise are necessary and always offend the 
eye. 
gre: pins for fastening down the belt in 
the back, set with either a turquoise or emer- 
ald, are as low as 65 cents. More elaborate 
ones are 95 cents, and, of course, in the real 
gold one can go to almost any price. Prettiest 
of the solid gold are the plain, with one large 
pearl sunk in the centre. 

Either for shopping or a carriage bag the 
sketch shows the most charming novelty, made 
of monkey skin leather and lined with smoke- 
gray moiré, with card-case, note-book and 
salts-bottle securely fastened each in a little 
pocket. Price, $45. 

For school skirts an Italian silk with corded 
ruffles strongly made, price $2.25 and $3.00, 


“ will be found very serviceable and pretty. It 


looks almost like silk and is far heavier. 
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Children from two to four years are more like hand made, of course, for $6.75. edge. 88 cents is the price of a pair with 
live dolls than anything else and I always feel Another little petticoat trimmed at the bot- hemstitched ruffles at the bottom. 90 cents a 
they should be dressed as such. Their tom with insertions and a frill—the lace is fine pair have a little embroidery ruffle and above a 
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lingerie should be dainty and if one can afford French Valenciennes—is sold at $5.85. beading with ribbon run through and tied at 
it, hand made. I found some lovely little Wee hand-made drawers are as cheap as 67 the side. For $1.25, $1.56 and $1.68, very 
skirts trinsmed ‘with real lace and finetuckings, cents a pair, trimmed with a narrow worked fine ones are to be had. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


Notre. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will have immediate attention.] 


FLEXIBLE MORALS 


BY RUTH LOUISE SHELDON. PUBLISHED FOR 
THE AUTHOR BY H, I. KIMBALL 


Ome years ago a certain lively comedy, 
known as Henrietta, had a vogue for 
several seasons, and as it had the ad- 

vantage of the dual efforts of W. H. Crane 
and Stuart Robson, it was very well played. 
The latter actor was cast for the part of Bertie 
Van Alystine, a dude of an especially witless 
variety. His pose was that of a very devil of 
a fellow—his wickedness, on investigation, 
being shown to consist in filling the walls of 
his room with the pictures of actresses and 
waiting outside theatre doors to see some of 
the originals step into their carriages. A 
reading of Flexible Morals somehow brings 
Bertie to mind. There is a similar pose of 
being a creature of unholy impulse and much 
chattering of temperament; but, as with 
Bertie, there is much more chatter than stal- 
wart wickedness. The book is amateurish and 
interminably dull, and from cover to cover it 
furnishes a succession of object lessons in 
every possible fault in writing. The work 
stands in sore need of an efficient editor, and in 
no places more than in those devoted to what 
the author would doubtless call ‘* word paint- 
ing.” This is a species of art (?) to which 
the writer is greatly prone. Likewise to the 
rehearsing of commonplaces regarding men 
and. women and the various relations that 
exist between them. 

After various alleged tragic happenings, 
which, by the way, are not convincing to the 
reader, the heroine determines to travel, and 
as she travels she talks in this wise : 

** We saw the summer roses blossom and 
fade ; felt the fresh air of autumn blow over 
the mountains. We heard beforeand around 
us warning whistles, bells and signals. We 
looked down into the lava-channeled sides of 
Vesuvius, walked or rode over the most 
dreadful and most beautiful places in the 
world. We rushed through lands of sunshine 
and snows, of sorrow and sin. 

*€ We sail-d over cool sparkling waters of 
land-locked inlets; looked at icy architec- 
ture, glowing pink and golden with marvel- 
ous sunsets, or shimmering with whiteness 
in pale moonlight—peaks of snow-clad moun- 
tains, a silence too deep for the power of 
speech, too sweet to be broken by aught but 
the breathing of awe which one must feel. 
I grew happier than I ever dared dream. 
The world’s strange byways seemed chang- 
ing. Isoon began to think I had woman- 
hood, life and love still left, and only for a 
moment now and then would my heart sink 
in a spasm of regret for wasted time, wasted 
love. A ghost of the old lost love would 
rise once in a while, Nothing was so sure 
to bring up old memories and overthrow all 
self-control as the music in some of the grand 
old cathedrals. 

‘* A voice, thrillingly clear, breaks on the 
hushed stillness of the worshipers, swelling, 
rising and floating in pleading melancholy 
through the great interior. Its richness 
chained the listeners with astonishment ; it 
does not seem of earth, but rather as an 
angel’s voice. My eyes grow dim with tears 
as the matchless music thrills me. 

‘*The air of God’s holy temple grows 
sacred as the voice rises and swells in one 
long anthem. I should like to die in one of 
those moods. The floating strains, fragrant 
with incense; the chanting, the grand burst 
of the triumphant chorus, Is there anything 
to equal it in art or nature? Not for me. I 
can forget all sad things while sunning my- 
self in things which I love. 

‘¢ There are times when I live as an au- 
tomaton, pushed along by my overmastering 
passion for music. 

‘‘ The only thing which can save me is 
the remembrance of the prayer which my 
mother raised over my bed as a child. 

‘J like to move as in a trance, Then 
her voice calls me back, and the way she 


usea to speak my name saves me from the 
worst I think. 

** As we sped through the country the 
landscapes gradually changed from thrift to 
slovenliness ; from rolling hills to highest 
mountains ; then gloomy forests, lovely lakes, 
chilly pools, straggling trees, dreary marshes 
mide a lonely, a forlorn picture. We ran 
by little villages, with sad-looking old people 
wandering over the roads—a thing I am most 
sorry for. It must be dreadful to live to old 
age and not have enough of this world’s 
goods to be independent, or at least comfort- 
able. Onward we flew, just the same. We 
found no one to welcome us, no one to do for 
us, when we came io a place, but the at- 
tentive maitre d’hotel—a thing we did not in 
the least mind ’* 

Childish chatter ! 


GOSSIP 


He publishers of Tissot’s Life of 
Christ, the five hundred original 
drawings for which are being exhib- 

ited throughout the country, have not made a 
bad investment. There are two limited 
editions, and during the month since it was 
issued the income has averaged a thousand 
dollars a day, 


Dr. Conan Doyle has a new novel ready for 
publication—a story of happy married life, 
** days of peace and days of storm, such storms 
as seem very petty from the deck of a high 
ship, but are serious for the two-oared boats.” 
It is called A Duet with an Occasional 
Chorus, and will appear this spring. 


Clara Louise Burnham, author of A Great 
Love and Miss Bagg’s Secretary, has just pub- 
lished a book called A West Point Wooing 
and Other Stories, in which the romantic 
scenes and life at the U.S, Military Academy 
are clearly described. 


No publisher in New York is making 
more attractive books than Mr. R. H. Ru:- 
sell. He now issues a unique set of designs 
by the talented young artist, Pamela Colman 
Smith, illustrating some of the most pictur- 
esque characters in Trelawny of the Wells. 
Miss Smith has a wonderful eye for the 
blending of color, and her drawings are quaint 
and picturesque. Each print is carefully 
touched up by hand, and enclosed in a colored 
folder. 

The subjects presented are Rose Trelawny, 
Imogen, Rose and Imogen, Imogen and Tom 
Wrench—all appearing in the color of their 
old-fashioned costumes. 


Mr. Russell informs us that Mr. Louis 
Rhead, who presented a copy of his beauti- 
fully illustrated edition of Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King to Queen Victoria, received the 
following acknowledgment from Her Maj- 


** The Private Secretary is commanded to 
convey the Queen’s thanks to Mr. Louis 
Rhead for his letter of the 3d inst., and for 
the accompanying copy of his edition of Ten- 
nyson’s Idylls of the King, which he has so 
kindly presented to Her Majesty. 

‘* Sir Arthur Beggsis to add that the Queen 
prefers to keep the book in the ordinary 
binding, and will not trouble Mr, Rhead to 
send a specially bound copy.”’ 


W. E. NORRIS 


Mong the novelists who have kept 
A their position and audience, notwith- 
standing many new authors, is 
William Edward Norris, who has been writ 
ing his stories for about sixteen years. Not 
only is this fact remarkable, but also that he 
achieved success with his first book. No less 
an important critic than Leslie Stephen ad- 
vised him to pursue literature solely. He 
gave up his position as a lawyer, and devoted 
himself to writing. ‘‘ Acting upon Mr. 
Stephen’s advice,’’ he says, ‘*I sent several 
more short stories to the Cornhill and to one 
or two othe: magazines, and somewhat to my 
surprise they were all accepted. Heaps of 
Money was my first novel, Mademoiselle de 
Mersac my second. The latter was the more 
favorably received, and it is the one that per- 
sonally I prefer to any book that I have 
written since. No New Thing and Matri- 
mony were the next two, and I think they 


were equally successful, if success is to be 
gauged by the number of copies sold; but the 
following book, Thirlby Hall, was, I believe, 
more widely read than either of the other 
four. Adrian Vidal, A Bachelor's Blunder, 
My Friend Jim, Chris, Major and Minor, 








We 








W. E. NORRIS 


The Rogue, Mrs. Fenton, Misadventure, 
The Baffled Conspirators, Miss Shafto, His 
Grace and Billy Bellew are the names of some 
of the books written subsequently.”’ 

Mr. Norris is the son of Sir William 
Norris, once Chief Justice of Ceylon, and 
was born in London in 1847. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and on the Continent, and was 
called to the bar of London, Mr. Norris is 
an accomplished musician, and a great lover 
of out-of-door sports. 


STEPHEN CRANE 


E have not heard anything lately 
from Mr. Stephen Crane, whose 
portrait is given here; but he has 

not been idle. His new book of verse, called 
War is Kind, will soon appear from the press 


STEPHEN CRANE 


of Frederick A. Stokes Company. Will 
Bradley has made the cover and the illustra- 
tions. The latter says: “*I am full of en- 
thusiasm over this book, and I believe it will 
receive more criticism and praise than any 
book recently published.’’ It was about two 
years ago that Stephen Crane first attracted 
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public attention by his book of verse called 
The Black Riders, and his story, The Red 
Badge of Courage. He was discovered by 
Hamlin Garland, who became acquainted 
with the young and struggling journalist, 
and who tried to find a publisher for the 
peculiar lines which young Crane used 
to read from time to time to him. Dr. 
Dr. Peck, editor of The Bookman, brought 
the Black Riders into notice by means of a 
very enthusiastic review, in which he said: 
* On the whole, Mr. Crane’s work has 
traces of Entartung ; but he is by no means 
a decadent, but rather a bold—sometimes too 
bold— original and powerful writer of eccen- 
tric verse; skeptical, pessimistic, often cyn- 
ical, and one who stimulates thought because 
he himself thinks.’’ It is strange to think 
that The Red Badge of Courage was written 
by a young man of twenty-five, who had 
never smelled powder. His pictures of war 
are very graphic—so graphic, indeed, that 
they turn one unused to the horrors of war 
quite sick and faint. The author says him- 
self: ** I have never been in a battle, and I 
believe that I got my sense of the rage of 
conflict on the football field.” Mr. Crane 
is a native of New York, and was educated 
at Lafayette College and Syracuse University, 
Lately he has,spent much time in England. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
THE AMBASSADOR : A COMEDY IN FOUR ACT 


Obn Oliver Hobbes, who in real life is 
Mrs. Craigie, flashed into fame sudden- 
ly, a few years ago, and has sustained 

her reputation ever since. Some Emotions and 
a Moral, which Punch humorously spoke of 
as Some Pens, Some Ink, and Some Blotting 
Paper; A _ Sinner’s Comedy, A Study in 
Temptations, etc., placed her in the front 
rank of women writers. In these books her 
talent for epigram, and her rather cynical 
view of life gave rise to the following lines : 

** John Oliver Hobbes, with your spasms and throbs, 

How dees your novel grow? 


With cynical sneers at young Love and his tears, 
And epigrams all in a row.” 


Mrs. Craigie’s last works are The School for 
Saints, in which Lord Beaconfield figures, 
and The Ambassador, which was played at 
St. James’s Theatre, London, last June. It 
is now published in book form. We think 
that Mrs. John Oliver Hobbes’ talent lies 
rather more in the field of the modern society 
play than in that of the novel. She makes 
her people speak well and deliver their bon 
mots and cynical replies with considerable 
ease. She manipulates her characters well, 
although she gives herself no Jess than twenty- 
seven persons. We do not think, however, 
that theirs is the strong emotional quality 
which the author evidently intended. She 
says in her preface: ‘*Stage dialogue may 
have or may not have many qualities, but it 
must be emotional. It rests primarily on 
feeling. Wit, philosophy, moral truths, 
poetic language—all these count as nothing 
unless there is feeling of an obv'ous, ordinary 
kind. Great passions and the ‘* enormous ”’ 
are, on the other hand, beyond spectacular 
representation. Love is probably the sole 
great passion which an audience of average 
men and women can endure for more than 
one act, and to a tragic issue, Large exhi- 
bitions of ambition, jealousy, avarice, revenge, 
pride, fear and the like please but few minds. 
The more emotions conveyed or hinted at, 
the better, no doubt, yet not one of them, 
with the solitary exception already named, 
should be raised unduly to the expression of 
the othevs. The theatre 1s a place of relaxa- 
tion. When the majority of pleasure-seekers 
find a piece tedious, it is a failure beyond 
question as a play. When the majority find 
a piece agreeable to their taste, it must have 
fulfilled, at all events, one vital condition of 
its existence as a piece.” 

We find her play very limited in the range 
of its emotions, and the envy, jealousy and 
spitefulness of the smart people who make up 
the cast forms the dominant notes of the play, 
which is a mixture of Pinero and Ibsen. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET, BY LEON DAUPET, TO 
WHICH IS ADDED THE DAUDET FAMILY 
(MON FRERE ET MOI), BY ERNEST DAUDET, 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES DEKAY 


The fashion of exposing the private life 
of an individual as soon as the tomb hes 
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closed upon him, is one that does not win 
appoval from -us, and we find in this book 
an extraordinary lack of taste and sensitive- 
ness on the part of the son of the author 
of Tartarin. Of course the enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of _Daudet will gain in these pages an 
jntimate acquaintance with the renowned 
French author’s habits and character. We 


have Daudet’s Last Moments, Life and Lit- 


erature, as Father and Husband, The Vendor 
of Happiness, North and South, and As a 
Man of Family. In the appendix we are 
given Concerning the Imagination—a Dia 
logue between My Father and Me. The de- 
scription of Daudet’s characters and talents 
permits the son to explain the beauties and 
marvels of his own. Indeed, Léon advances 
very frequently to the footlights. But let us 
see Daudet through bis son’s eyes : 

‘‘ My father’s organism was one of the 
most delicate and most impressionable mate- 
rials in which the outer world could possibly 
refiact itself. 

*¢ When he went to a concert his eyes were 
wet with tears, so lively was his emotion. 
I could feel him trembling fiom head to foot. 
His auditory memory had no limits. With 
what a delicate and penetrating voice did he 
not know the airs of his own country and of 
all countries! 

‘‘ Beautiful lines, made more beautiful by 


sounds, induced in him a gentle melan- 
choly. In former years Raoul, Pugno, Bizet, 
Massenet, men whom he admirnd and 


cherished, and during the later years, Hahn, 
were real enchanters for him. The melodies 
by his ‘little Hahn,’ which he caused to 
be played three times in succession,—Hahn, 
so precocious in genius, so learned and so free 
from pettiness, so lucid and gently sensual, — 
positively put him in an ecstacy. Seated in 
his big arm-chair he half closed his eyes 
while his nervous hand clasped the knob of 
his cane; his half open lips seemed to drink 
in the sound. E 

‘* The feeling of his race gave him double 


touch of certainty, an intellectual and physi- | 
A single case of the Southern ac- | 


cal one. 
cent delighted him forthwith. In the rail- 
way coach, toward morning, the apparition 
of olive trees and white turnpikes through 
the smoky panes made him sing. 
intoxication which the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem gave to Descartes and to 
Pascal, that same intoxication was felt by 
Alphonse Daudet, the imaginative observer, 
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when in contact with his art and with his 
earth. 

** He loved all those in literature and art 
who, remembering their origin, beautify and 
satisfy the corner where they have lived, the 
places which they have frequented.”” 

Probably the most valuable chapter is that 
called North and South, in which the ro- 
manticism of Alphonse Daudet, ‘the man 


of the South,”” is discussed. Léon Daudet 
calls these ** moral ’’ souvenirs and these im 
pressions of Daudet’s mind and character are 
well supplemented by the biographical notes 
which the author’s brother, Ernest, supplies. 
The latter were first published in 1881. 
translation of this work is execrable: it is 
reeking with slang; it is tautological and it 
is ungrammatical ; words are misused. 
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Dlein Skin Food |g 


WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 

Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from 
around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica. 
tions. The continued 
use ofOlein Skin Food 
will preserve the skin 
from wrinkles. Dr. 
Amos Gray says: 
**Olein isa perfect Skin 
Food and will positive- 
/y remove wrinkles.”” 

VioLet Scentep, $2.00, Post paid 
CONSULTATION FREE TO PATRONS 
BY MAIL 





Price, $1.50. 


Address all mail orders to 
OLIVE ROBART, 
343 Firrn Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 





On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
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Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 
Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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Easter Gifts. 


FINE Cut Glass 


1s always an appro- 


| priate Easter gift. 


The word fine limits 


it to 
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Patterns of this new Shirt Waist 
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ee AS SEEN BY HIM 


FEELS A LEANING TOWARD PATRIOTISM—A 
MILLIONAIRE’S USE FOR A RARE FIRE- 
PLACE——EAST INDIAN CASTE HAS 
SOME GOOD FEATURES—-TIES 
ARE NOW DISCORDANTLY 
BEFLOWERED AS TO 
DESIGN——-OLD 
MEN 


OF THIS AGE CLEANER AND NEATER THAN 
THOSE OF EARLIER GENERATIONS—HIM 
REFUSES TO ASSUME THE ROLE OF 
PANTALOON EVEN WHEN TEETH 
AND HAIR LEAVE HIM BE- 

REFT OF RATHER NEC- 

ESSARY ADORN- 

MENTS 


Am a firm believer in the march of 
I thought. This is a good starter. We 
are advancing slowly but surely, and 
every year shows that we are becoming more 
cosmopolitan. As I approach the allotted 
Biblical time of existence I find that my love 
and admiration for my country increase day 
by day, I shall grow into an absolute fam- 
boyant eagle and actually screech with rabid 
patriotism ! However, I hope that I shall 
never go to extremes. 

From my little provincial tour I return 
much refreshed. I find so many improve- 
ments all over the country in such a short 
space of time. There are a few things which 
I could have wished to have different. I still 
see a general desire to expectorate—a desire, 
alas! that does not remain unfulfilled. I 
heard only the other day the story of a mill- 
ionaire who stcetched himself in an easy chair 
in front of a mantel and fireplace which 
would have been unique even in an European 
palace, and calmly expectorated in the blazing 
coals, which protested in a fierce sizzle. But 
the man had the money, you know. He had 
bought the fireplace, and he had a right to 
expectorate in it. That is the vulgar idea 
concerning possession, and perhaps there is 
some truth in it. Sometimes I believe I 
should like to go back and live in the manner 
of the patriarchs and cast aside my modern 
garments, with all my present ideas —I might 
better call them notions—about modern life. 
I could live in draperies in India, where the 
dividing line of caste is so well understood, 
and where a man never seems to rise from 
his own sphere in life, but remains, after he 
is wealthy, to strengthen it. There one does 
the opposite of what one does here. One 
uncovers one’s feet instead of one’s head in a 
visit of ceremony, and one dispenses hospital- 
ity with a magnificent and reckless prodigal- 
ity. Iam not referring to the India of Kip- 
ling—the English India—but to the native 
life, which has been unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion, so called, and where bacon and eggs, 
and cheddar cheese, and stout in the pewter, 
although in daily evidence in the homes of the 
conquerors, have not been adopted. It would 
be refreshing to visit these spots once more, 
and then goto the Pacific Islands and live 
like a native for awhile. But all this is 
mere idle dreaming brought on by the ap- 
proach of spring, which quickens your blood 
and bids you fold your tent and be gone— 
where? Anywhere. Yes—it is the time, 
say the hour, of the nomad. 

New York is rather stupid with its Lenten 
festivities. I never cared for anomolies, I 
tire of cards, and I have not yet mastered the 
secrets of Bridge—which is the last English 
game—only a revivil of a difficult form of 
whist. In the old days, Lent was not only 
the time for prayer, recollection and fast, but 
also for unconventionality of an innocent and 
artless character.» Just now, however, there 
is but one idea, and that is a craze for amuse- 
ment and for something new. With all our 
virtues we are developing into a permanent 
state of restlessness. 

In the young men the spring has made its 
sign in new hats with low crowns, in red and 
green ties, in bright-colored waistcoats again, 
and a tendency to throw aside the sombre 
garb of winter, and to come out like butter- 
flies. Again do I see gray gloves and the all- 
round, turn-down collar, and the barred shirt 
—this time with very wide stripes. I almost 
uremble for the summer, the promise of spring 


is already so vivid. Stripes seem to have ut- 
terly disappeared in ties, and flowers—glaring 
as possible, and of the most distressing and 
sharply contrasting hues—are considered smart. 

While youth is thus beginning to rejoice, 
the older men are turning to. spats and pin- 
checks. The old man of to-day has read his 
Cicero. He is beginning to grow old grace- 
fully, and to keep well-groomed to the end of 
his days. What a difference between the old 
man of to-day and him of a few years ago. 
The latter was a senile offender against the 
laws of cleanliness. I never could understand 
why a man thought slovenly habits, carelessness 
and uncleanliness should be the license of old 
age? I have heard of men who were very 
careful of their personal appearance when 
young and even when middle-aged, go abso- 
lutely to seed when they had turned of sixty. 
They took to the tobacco habit, and chewed 
day and night ; they even cultivated snuff ; 
they neglected their linen and wore rusty 
black clothes. They were ungroomed, and 
they were absolute horrors. A hearse and 
a coffin are reminders of the grave. An old 
man going thus to decay is another horrible 
mento mori. We do not want them. Soap 
and water, combs and brushes, are just as 
plentiful. In fact, more so than in days gone 
by. You can get hot water anywhere, if the 
cold chills you, and, even if you are bald and 
toothless, you can make up in your general 
dress for these deficiencies. And, besides, 
you caa get excellent false teeth these days, 
and I consider baldness very becoming. 

Now and then I hear people sneer at old 
men who are always jauntily dressed, and 
who cling to the end to society, and who al- 
ways try to make themselves agreeable. 
And why should they not? Why should 
they change their habits of life after so many 
years? Oncea gentleman alwaysa gentleman. 
An old man is often extremely interesting, 
and his experience and his worldly wisdom 
are possessions which only come with age. 
I shall keep right in the harness until the 
very end. I am an intense admirer of 
Leo xu, and I consider him one of the 
model old men. I respect an old beau, and 
I hope that forty years from now, should I 
be alive—even sans teeth, sans hair, as Shake- 
speare puts it—I shall not be a slippered pan- 
taloon, but of the type of Major Pendennis. 
A toothless Meadows might still be with me, 
and it might take me hours to get into 
harness, but I shall show that I should 
die before I wouldsurrender. I hardly know 
of what I have been writing. I have passed 
rapidly from one subject to another. I had no 
train of thought. I have just followed my 
impulses, and I fear that I have made a sorry 
mess of it, 

However, usual scene—Meadows, Candle, 
Whiskey, Hot Water, and so to bed and 
good-night. 


En are rather monotonous in their 


BACHELOR DINNERS 
M idea of dinner-giving. When stag 
dinners take place or again when 


bachelors give a dinner to women they are apt 
to be very conventional. Here is one per- 
haps which is a little out of the usual. 

It was given by two bachelors to eight 
guests, making ten covers. There were six 
women and four men. It was given at the 
apartment of these men. This consisted of 
the drawing-room, large bedroom and bath. 
There was no kitchen nor was the much- 
talked-of or much-abused chafing-dish used 
for a single course. The cooking was done 
entirely by the two hosts. The table was set 
in the drawing room. The glass and silver 
were handsome and in the centre there was a 
large silver loving-cup filled with pink carna- 
tions, The bedroom was arranged as a 
dressing room for the ladies, Dinner was at 
eight and the services of a club waiter were 
obtained. This same servant could have 
been obtained from any caterer. He served 
the dinner and remained afterwards and 
washed the dishes, cleaned the silver, etc., 
and put everything in ‘order before he left. 
He wore plain evening suit and was of course 
clean shaven, The dinner was cooked on a 
small gas stove in the bath room. There 
were a few things which could not be cooked 
there and these were obtained from a restaur- 
ant. Oysters were dispensed with, as it is 
not now as smart to have them as it was some 


years ago, before the table d’hétes took them 
up. Caviare was served in its place. Bouillon 
was the next course. This was made from a 
good beef extract and flavored with a dash of 
sherry, A rather peculiar dinner dish fol- 
lowed. It was toasted sardines with eggs, but 
made deliciously on the gas stove. The next 
course was the only one obtained from an 
outside source. It was chicken croquettes 
with green peas. These were served hot, 
being warmed by the waiter at the gas stove. 
‘The hosts took turns in disappearing into the 
amateur kitchen. The first host made the 
bouillon, the second the sardines andegg. The 
first then contributed the fourth course, broiled 
quail done to a turn and a chiffonade sa'ad. 
This was served with camembert cheese and 
followed by a ** home-made ’’ wine jelly, and 
some East India preserved pine apple. Coffee 
and liqueurs closed the dinner. On the 
table were the customary silver dishes with 
salted almonds, and pecans, olives and bon- 
bons and little cakes., Champagne was served 
throughout the dinner with cocktails before. 
In twenty minutes, the dishes were washed 
and put away with the silver in a little buffet 
and the apartment was in perfect order. 

An English stag dinner given at a fashion- 
able club in New York by a mess comprising 
twenty-five men presents some ideas. 

The first course a thick vegetable soup. It 
had been intended to have a hare soup, but 
the rough weather on the Atlantic delayed the 
arrival of the ship which had these animals 
ready for delivery. This would have been 
the only expensive item in the bill of fare. 
Two large cod fish boiled with egg sauce, and 
served on great dishes, so that every man 
could help himself to a pound, if he wanted it, 
was the next course. Boiled potatoes, of 
course, were served with this. Then followed 
a baron of beef, roasted before the fire, not 
steamed, and placed on the table where it was 
carved. Yorkshire pudding went with this 
and two simple vegetables. The beef had 
been chosen a fortnight before and had hung 
over a week previous to cooking. It was 
not refrigerated beef but city killed. The 
next course was a deep dish apple pie of the 
kind which in some districts of Virginia— 
where it is one. of the survivals of the old 
English régime—is known as Cut and Call 
Again. 

The last course was a huge 
cheese served with undressed lettuce. 
casks of English ale of ** brown October brew 
were placed in the dining-room and each guest 
as he thirsted went up to the cask and drew 
his draught. The ale was brought into the 
dining-room three days before as it has to set- 
tle that time to be of extra flavor. The cost 
of this dinner was $2 a head, and this in- 
cluded a tax for the hire of the room, three 
extra servants and lights, 


LONDON FASHIONS 


ad I He English journal which does Vogue 

the honor of disputing now and then 

some little question of differences in 
materials and garments worn on this side of 
the Atlantic has a few hints about the pres- 
ent London fashions which may be of use. 
It advises, however, that the Londoner should 
not have made a frock coat at this time, as 
there may be a radical change in cut by the 
spring. A park suit is described with a dark 
gray frock coat of basket weave, silk facings, 
medium in length and in fulness of skirt. 
The waistcoat is of the same cloth, double- 
breasted, cut high in front, and with a collar. 
This will possibly be, without much varia- 
tion, the style of coat for the spring. In 
America black cloth is worn in preference to 
dark gray, except at weddings. 

For bicycle and home day suits flannels 
will be much in vogue, and the striped mate- 
rials will be very fashionable. For cycling, 
puttees will be worn in place of leggings. 

The Chesterfield overcoat is straight and 
loose of cut and hang. It is more roomy 
under the sleeve, and its pockets, though not 


Cheddar 
Two 


%” 





cut vertically, are more capacious than of old. | 


The colors are rich dark brown or gray. The 
dark blue Chesterfield has seen its day. The 


gray or pepper and salt, with a velvet collar, 


is very fashionable. 


Charles MacLean Cameron talks cleverly | 


about tartans, which are becoming the vogue 
in London. Like all Scots, he insists that a 
man should wear the tartan of his clan. For 
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those who have Scottish blood we recommeng 
the reading of a little book on the subject 

which is published by a dealer in sporting 
goods in this city. The ties of tartan aye 
made of Irish poplin, and are to be used jn 
the bow-knot. The silk muffler in tartan; 
has made its appearance, and the suggestion 
comes that double-bieasted waistcoats should 
be fashioned of tartan cloth. Rugs of tartan 
have been in vogue for some time and haye 3 
comfortable look. Mr. Cameron insists that 
a man should not wear any tartan but that of 
his own clan. He must bear the surname of 
a Highland clan; but he adds that there are 
many modern tartans invented of recent 
years, such as the Bruce, the Wallace, the 
* sett,”” the Royal Stuart, the Prince Charlie, 
the Hunting Stuart, the Victoria tartan and 
the Dress Stuart, which are at the disposal of 
anyone. Tartans, of course, are either red 
or green. Mr. Cameron insists that the red 
is the better, and seems to care little if it js 
conspicuous, He says: ‘*After all, the 
world is beginning to regain its lost feeling for 
color in male costumes, and the wearing of 
the tartan is a long step in a wise and ad- 
mirable direction.”’ 


NOTES 
He latest London fashions show waist- 
coats for afternoon wear; double- 
breasted high collars are of figured 
whipcord. 

Many shirts for the afternoon or the morn- 
ing are made of flannel in plaids with white 
linen collars and cuffs attached. 

Braces of red golf coat cloth are also smart. 

Boots and shoes still have the round toes, 
Brown boots are very little worn, and only in 
the country. 

The English top hat for the spring hasa 
very decided bell and more of a curly brim. 
The Derby hats have low crowns. 

Black and dark ties are worn almost en. 
tirely. White Ascots or four-in-hands are 
not in vogue. 
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“HONITA” 
Comfort-giving and fashionable 


Your haberdasher will 
supply you 


“ay, 


“TELEMUS”’ 
A smart style for young men 


(ert, PeaBopy & Co. 
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E. A. MORRISON & SON 
IMPORTERS 





IN ADDITION TO OUR FRENCH AND 
DOMESTIC STYLES IN DRESS HATS WE 
ARE SHOWING A LARGE VARIETY OF 
WALKING, BICYCLE AND GOLF HATS 


CHILDREN’S DRESS AND SCHOOL HATS 


893 BROADWAY 
13 EAST 19TH STREET 






































FRANCIS O'NEILL. 


OXFORD TIES 
SLIPPERS 


Ladies’ latest style in Oxford 
Ties of Patent Leather, Russia 
Leather or Glaze Kid, are now 
ready for spring and summer 
trade. 


Billee Taylor Ties, and “As- 
torias”’ (our latest style of Billee 
Taylors) are on exhibition, and 
orders for these particular styles 
will be executed promptly. 


No handsomer or more dur- 
able goods can be procured; and 
our prices are proportionately 
moderate. 


Gentlemen’s lines of every 
style and of varying prices are 
now in stock. 








FRANCIS O'NEILL, 


| 1170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 














ELIZABETH HAWVER 
129 FIFTH AVENUE 
GOWNS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 














MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets 


and 


French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles 
giving grace and elegance to the form 
and comfort to the wearer. 

Slender figures skilfully padded 

Specialties for Corpulent Wo- 
men. 


if EAST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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NEW DRESS MATERIALS 


Am so tired of saying ‘‘ never before have 
the materials been so beautiful.’’ I 
started the autumn with just such amaze- 
ment and wonder at this perfection, and 
now spring finds me with the same phrase, 
and I can’t stop saying it because it is so 
true. It just rolls out against my will, 
and each importation brings it out afresh, 
until now I am becoming callous to their per- 
fections, or I thought I was, until to-day I 
met face to face a delicious Persian stripe, all 
in soft greens, yellows and reds on a white 
background, and of that satin foulard that 
takes such a creamy rich lustre that, for the 
moment, I forgot my resolution and gave an 
exclamation of delight. I wanted to hang 
over that stuff and model and mould it into a 
picture, I did not want to let it go even 
for an hour; I felt inspired, and masses of 
soft white camels’ hair began to swirl and 
twist about my fancy, and I knew at once 
that was it. What could be more appro- 
priate than the camels’ hair and the Persian 
coloring? Well, out ofthat I built, in fancy, 
such a frock that, had it been a picture, I 
am sure it would have deserved to be hung in 
the great salon. I felt rather proud of myself 
for that, and began to take fresh interest and 
drop my cloak of indifference, and it was 
well worth while. I must tell you that those 
dainty-flowered and striped taffetas are 
to again be very popular for summer frocks, 
and a particularly appealing one was a white 
background with little wreaths of violets 
filled in with palest blue—just a tint—and 
each side of the wreath was lined off with a 
hair-line of black satin stripe, trimmed 
with black Chantilly lace—how fresh and 
pretty such a frock would be ! 

Most of the new stuffs could be drawn 
through a ring and come out undamaged, se 
soft and pliable are they. There is crépe 
poplin in all colors, but prettiest in gray or 
tan, forty-seven inches wide, for $2.00a yard. 
Then a French poplin dotted with tiny 
woven silk dots the same shade forty-five 
inches for $1.50 a yard, 

Fusell (which is really like veiling) forty- 
five inches wide, for $1.65 that was lovely 
and so thin that combined with a color it 
would look well. 

Grenadine barége for $1.50 is attractive 
and is forty-five inches wide. 

Grenadine poplin is more expensive, but 
very lovely, $2.25 a yard and forty-eight 
inches. 

Cotton batiste challie, for forty-five cents 
a yard, is a thin airy substance in various 
colors such as corn blue, violet, green, dark 
blues and many others, the background is 
covered with scrolls and conventional flower 
patterns that in their fineness give a lacy ap- 
pearance, most unusual in that price ma- 
terial. 

For an all-over batiste of melon pink inlet 
with black Chantilly and embroidered be- 
tween the insertions I found an exquisite 
piece for $2.75 a yard. Odd bodices made 
of such materials look well worn with piqué 
skirts, and it is also pretty for trimming 
stiff frocks, 

Pattern dresses are in great profusion ap- 
pliquéd with lace and embroidered and are of 
crépon or thin gauzy material, and are from 
$25 up. Lovely is a Persian stripe material, 
the stripe alternating with a crépy white 
material; price $3.50, and forty-eight inches 
wide. 

Silk crépons in stripes and matteilessé still 
hold their own and will always be distin- 
guished, 

Imitation all-over Venetian point lace 
eighteen inches wide is to be had for $8.25, 
and batiste point d’jene for $6.75; both are 
very desirable patterns. 

French Challie for simple frocks is won- 
derfully pretty and the colorings and patterns 
have reached great perfection; the price is 
about fifty-five cents a yard. 

Exquisite piqués in castor color, pale 
mauve, blues and pinks, and in various 
stripes and checks strongly appeal to the im- 
agination as do also the white piqués with col- 
ored embroidered figures, 

Dark blue satin foulards are lovely and 
soft in texture and will be deservedly popular 
for summer frocks. 

All the family of India silks are as staple 


and attractive for cool, simple frocks as of 
yore. 

Summer golf and wheeling suits have 
called for a new cotton material that is un- 
usually smart—cotton tweeds, carrying out 
the wool patterns of checks and combinations 
of color, This will also be found desirable 
for skirts and, in fact, cotton tailor suits. 

The white and colored batiste and organdie 
pattern frocks have many new ideas, combi- 
nations of puffs and insertions cleverly com- 
bined, 

Oxford gray is a smart staple wool for tailor 
suits, and lighter grays will be much worn, 
Piain colors, in preference to plaid, so far 
seem to be in the lead. There is a light cin- 
namon brown that is fashionable and makes 
up handsomely. The material is loosely 
woven tweed. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


CHOOSE MEN TAILORS FOR THE TAILOR MADE 


T is admitted and accepted that the cor- 
I rect walking gowns this spring are to 
be built of a variety of light weight 
woolen materials starting with French cloths, 
serges, cheviots and Venetians. These come 
under the tailor-made order. Then follow 
crépons in endless variety, plain, blister, 
corded, striped, checked; etc., etc. The 
question to be answered in close consultation 
with our purses is what shall we choose that 
is smart, and at the same time within the 
boundaries of our expenditure. After that is 
settled comes the burning question whether 
to give the gown to a tailor or a dressmaker, 
supposing thac the choice of material has been 
made among the tailor cloths, 

The common and usually fatal error most 
women fall into is just at this point. It is 
time that there should be no question what- 
ever on this subject, but that all. women in 
buying cloths should send them straight way 
to the tailor. We have been wearing tailor- 
made gowns for many, many years, and if at 
the start the ‘‘ ladies’ tailor’? was extrava- 
gant in his charges, and only those with good 
generous incomes could patronize him— 
another condition of things exists to-day. 
Tailors are as plenty as daisies in the fields, 
and they are of all degrees, charging prices in 
accordance. But let the tailor be even 
mediocre, one thing he will always do, press 
the seams as they should be pressed, and ex- 
press upon the gown the tailor finish. That 
the dressmaker cannot do. It is true that 
prominent dressmaking establishments all 
employ tailors, but be it remembered their 
cloth gowns never wander out of the tailor’s 
hands, and that he is called in at the trying- 
on process, and his authority remains fore- 
most from the first touch of knife or shears 
until the gown or garment is ready to be sent 
home. 

Dressmakers, themselves, are unwilling to 
attempt cloth gowns, they are conscious of 
their inability to do them justice or to cope 
with the tailors. But many women force 
them to undertake them, and then spend 
weeks and months in fault finding, and show- 
ing their friends what a botch Madame So 
and So made of their lovely cloth. Gown- 
makers not arrived at the stage when they 
can secure a tailor to execute their patron’s 
orders, but who possess that precious grain of 
common sense, the fruit of experience, refuse 
to make up anything approaching a tailor- 
made dress, and never break through the rule 
they have made for any inducement whatever. 


A COSTUME IN PLAIDED MATERIAL 


Among the new and pretty smooth surface 
cloths of the season shepherd plaids are again 
in the smart rank, But one must select such 
a quality as will have the squares of black a 
jet black, and the white pure and clear, for 
this is the real beauty of this material, mak- 
ing it fit, becoming and in good taste when 
made up. Small checks are more in vogue 
than large ones. An exceedingly good model, 
as well as a smart one, is the following, which 
any tailor may carry out easily : It consists of 
the usual two pieces—a skirt and a jacket. 
Let the foundation of the walking skirt be 
of silver-sheen or super-satin-antique, the 
nearest approach to silk, firm in body and not 
liable to stretch. Face the outside above the 
knee —which will answer as well, and better, 
for the sake of slenderness—with the check 








material, finishing the bottom by several rows 
of black silk stitching. The saving in this 
lining and the outside facing will be an item 
not to be disdained. Over this skirt let fall 
a tunic of the same plaid, opening in front 
below the knee, and face it with the same, 
this to be stitched to match the underskirt. 
If it is desired to have the tunic open from 
the belt downward in front, it will be neces- 
sary to have the front breadth or gore of the 
lining covered entirely with the plaid. The 
tailor pressing of this skirt will turn it out in 
very good shape, provided it is first well hung, 
which, of course, is a matter of greatest im- 
portance. 

The short jacket will require a silk lining, 
both for comfort and for style. Then comes 
the choice between an open or closed model. 
In both cases the finish will be the same— 
nothing but stitching being in vogue at the 
moment. There are many styles of open 
fronts, which are the favorites because they 
are the most dressy. A long rolling collar, 
tapering at the bottom of the jacket to noth- 
ing, and clasped across at the waist line by 
frog or ornament—sometimes by a simple 
strap—or the shallow fronts dropping in a 
straight line, with a straight facing matching 
the jacket. These fronts apply to the new 
style model, where there is a decided dip 
downward, 


A JACKET MODEL 


The little bodice jacket is a trig affair 
showing a chemisette only, and buttons up 
in front or on the side. For this plaid the 
model of the jacket has straight open fronts 
strapped across with pairs of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, in the centre of which, is a 
flat bow and small oval steel buckle. The 
under separate waist furnished to wear with 
it is of black taffeta, the fronts and back 
finely tucked on the bias, a single seam down 
the back, and in front over the fastening, a 
box plait of bias black and white stripped silk, 
having a flat fold of turquoise blue panne 
through the centre. The neckband is a suc- 
cession of the finest folds of this bias black 
and white silk crossed by two bias folds of the 
same panne, having in the centre a flat band 
of black taffeta on the bias, stitched to the 
striped silk. At the back a pair of white 
silk wings, lined with the bias stripe and edged 
with a narrow fold of turquoise panne complete 
the neck finish. It is obvious that with two 
or three changes of fronts with neckbands 
this black taffeta waist cannot but be most 
serviceable worn with other skirts, as a black 
serge, a mohair, or with a gray or white 
piqué. But considering it in reference to the 
black and white plaid costume, it is alto- 
gether a very smart model to duplicate, 


SPRING TOQUE 


A moss-green straw toque trimmed with a 
wreath of the new moss hat trimming, with 
left side cluster of shaded pinks, or bouquets 
of dark rich violets and foliage, would prove 
the fittest harmony in color. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 161 
He fitted basque is one of the prettiest of 


the tailors’ spring models, and in this | 


instance has a narrow fitted vest of 
Scotch plaid silk with three sets of gold buttons. 
A bow of hemmed black satin decorates the 
bust, and above this the vest is cut down in a 
round to reveal a plastron and high fur-edged 
choker of ivory guipure over white satin. 
The stuff of which the bodice, tight sleeves 
and clinging sheath skirt are built is a satin- 
faced cachemire in a beige color. A long 
sable boa and a walking hat built entirely of 
pheasant feathers, in gold and brown and 
vivid green, complete a toilette perfectly suited 
for Lenten mornings. 
The second gown is also of cachemire in 


DUNLAP’S 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 








STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 


SPLIT 





an almond green, a tunic, pointed back ang 
front, hanging in limp folds about the limbs 
and forming a slight plait on each side ; the 
petticoat of the same cachemire, long and 
limp. The fitted bodice is given ‘the appear. 
ance of having overlapped double boléros by 
means of stitched bands of cachemire, a sim. 
ilar band encircling the tunic about the hips, 
In front this boléro effect laps over toward 
the left; in the opposite direction from that 
in the back, and each section, including the 
hip-yoke effect, is fastened by a large, round, 
flat crystal button. The bodice is finished 
with a tiny band of black satin about the 
waist line, two others encircling the waist at 
equal distances above, each fastening behind 
with a timy crystal pea button. A black 
feather boa is worn with this costume about a 
choker of black satin bowed in front, and 
the toque is a soft affair of white couroucou 
breasts with a bunch of standing antennz, 

The third gown consists of a fitted basque, 
a tunic and a trailing petticoat of fine, satiny 
face cloth, The tunic hooks behind under 
two bands of outline machine embroidery in 
silk the color of the cloth, a delicate gray- 
blue, this embroidery extending to and sur- 
rounding its hem, hemming the edge and the 
fronts of the basque, trimming the wrists and 
covering the plain choker, which is fastened 
up the front, as is the basque, with tiny fila- 
gree silver buttons. A sable muff and a 
sable tricorne is worn, the latter trimmed 
only with a large white silk and veivet rose 
and a few leaves; a bunch of violets deco- 
rates the corsage. 

None of these gowns have a train, but are 
extremely long all about, making lifting them 
a necessity when on the street. 

PAGE 163 

Afternoon costume built of soft black cloth, 
princesse cut, appliquéd at the bottom with 
large tufted poppies embroidered in coarse 
silk. A square is cut at the neck and filled 
in with dotted panne velvet. About the edge 
falls a soft jabot of deep cream renaissance lace 
very fine design. Large hat of maline worn 
back from the face and encircled with a 
black-spangled breast. At onesidea marabout 
feather falls gracefully over the brim, Enor- 
mous muff to match made of shirred maline. 


PAGE 164 


Dress of black cloth made with an overskirt 
which is open to the waist in front and falls 
in a point in the back. Vest of white satin 
duchesse-tucked, and fastened with cut-steel 
buttons. Revers of the satin, trimmed with 
cream lace and a ruffle of black satin, which 
is edged with a cord. Flaring collar of 
tucked white satin trimmed with lace. 
Standing collar of white satin. 


PAGE 165 


While the Empire shawl evening wraps 
with long points behind, and voluminously 
flounced fronts are the most novel affairs 
in New York this winter, the Parisiennes are 
already wraping themselves in garments that 
have advanced a step farther towards the nar- 
row-shouldered effects that are reasonably to 
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21s? &22° STS. . 

Seay tee HAIR GOODS 
iN) HAIR DRESSING 

a Hair Ornaments 


My Spring importation of 


SILVER GRAY HAIR 


TRADE MARK 


is this season of an exceptionally fine quality, par- 


ticularly the pure clear shading and the excellent 
natural curl of same—made up in various artistic 
frontis-pieces will prove most satisfactory. 


Hair Ornaments 


such as cannot be found elsewhere. 


A. SIMONSON, 
933 Broadway, 2ist and 22d Sts. 
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be expected accompanying the princesse tunics 
and trailing petticoats. 

The tight-fitting shoulder cape of fur, hug- 
ging the shoulders and elbows closely with 
coquettish air of demureness, is made the 
motif for several handsome opera cloaks. 
The first one in the illustration has such a 
shoulder cape of sable clasped in front over 
the bust and under the chin with handsome 
ornaments of gold in large serpent-like coils 
studded with jade. The three-quarter length 
under cape is of olive green velvet, lined from 
the waist down with sables. 

The sables of the second ** hug-me-tight *’ 
shoulder cape are sewn together horizontally, 





Finest Quality Fabric—Exclusive Weaves and Designs. 
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FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| Home Needlework M 


An illustrated book with superb Colored Flower Plates, published four 
times a year, giving complete instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, 
Crochet, Knitting, Drawn Work and Lace-Making. Never before has 
there been a magazine giving so much for so little money. 
terested in fancy work and the decoration of the home should subscribe. 

The January number in itself is a complete guide tothe Art of Embroid- 
With its help even a beginner can become an expertand do hand- 


so that the fur presents encircling stripes of 
color, the flaring collar clasped about the 
throat with a dog collar of turquoise blue 
velvet, bowed in front with white appliqué 
lace. A deep flounce of sable, striped verti- 
cally, finishes the shoulder cape, the wrap 
lengthened to the floor by two layers of fulled 
white silk muslin over a foundation of white 
satin, this foundation built of two layers of 
satin, wadded and stitched in an all over floral 
pattern in white silk. Three slender lines of 
sable encircle the upper layer of muslin at 
wide intervals, 

A long shawl wrap of sealskin with a scant 
shaped flounce of the same fur, and a lining 


of white satin is given a novel appearance by 
a shoulder empiécement of white appliqué 
lace, the slender points of which, one reach- 
ing to the waistline behind, one over each 
arm, and one over each side of the bust, hug 
the shoulders and hold the fur in at the waist- 
line behind. The rolling collar of ermine 
has a dog collar outside of it of coral panne, 
this bowed in front with long ends lined with 
white taffeta, and stitched with white. 
Extremely graceful is the fourth wrap in 
the drawing, its long circular folds falling 
limply about the figure and trailing over the 
gown behind. It is built of black tulle em- 
broidered in sun bursts of jet, and mounted 


over an under cape of deep blue crépe de 
chine, this over a lining of quilted white 
satin. The color effect 1s called by the 
French bleu nuit, and is very illusive and 
effective. The only trimming on the wrap 
are the puffings of white chiffon which line 
the high jetted collar, and the two large 
jeweled clasps which fasten the cloak. 

The garment in the background is a loose 
sacque of black satin with close cut sleeves of 
the same. Chinchilla fur builds the fichu- 
like shoulder collar, the cut-away flounce 
headed with slender fur bands, and a muff. 
The garment fastens under a fly on the ieft 
side, and is lined with delicate gray satin. 






























MEN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists, 


IN STOCK, AND MADE TO MEASURE 
BY EXPERT TAILORS 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street. 








All women in- 


some work. It contains 2; new Colored 
Plates, showing life-like reproductions of 
exquisite embroideries of nearly ail the 
popular flowers. Also tells all about the 
necessary materials, how to prepare for 
work, gives position of hands in working, 
tells how each stitch should be taken, size 
of needles, e’c.; supplemented by the most 
elaborate and clearest stitches, with a spe- 
cial chapter on fancy stitches; designs 
given for roses, tulips, pansies, pinks, pop, 
pies, morning-glories, ferns, strawberries- 
cherries, orchids and other choice subjects; 
new patterns for CrossStitch Sofa Pillows, 
and all about the latest thing in fancy 
work, called ** Decoré Crochet.”” 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, 
and we will send you the January number 
by return mail, and enter your name for 
the next three books that will come out 
in April, July and October. 


The January number is worth twice what 
it costs; your money back if you don'tlike 
it. Thousands of women have subscribed 
and all agree that the magazine is the best 
thing of the kind published. Write to-day. 


- 64 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 











| Khe “Popular Shop.” 
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| For Country Houses of the Period 


THE “LIBERTY ” 
FURNISHINGS 
of 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


are in proper form. 


IMPORTING 

Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs 

of their Own Designs and 

Colorings, 

MANUFACTURING 
Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 

of Their Own Invention, 

MESSRS. McHUGH 
offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 

Artistic Things at Moderate Cost. 
pes> For the accommodation of out- 
of-town patrons, Messrs. Mc- 
Hugh have representatives in the 
principal erties of each State, who 
carry sample collections of their 
Wall Papers or Fabrics. Ad- 
dresses will be furnished on request. 


Wall Papers and 
« Liberty °’ Fabrics, 
(Parcels $5.00 and over). 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 


42d St. W. 
at Sth Ave. 
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The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 


NTURY 


& DRIVING 


HEADLIGHTS 2222835 
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Quantity vs. Qualtty. 


Mere Champagne, in which the matter of quality is not considered, need not of necessity be high 
priced. People who exact only a wine which shall sparkle and be drinkable, ought to be able to secure 
a beverage at a reasonable price. In fact, there are several well-known brands which depend almost 
entirely for their reputation on the enormous quantity of importations. In Champagnes, however, as in 
many other things, the question of quality is given precedence in the minds of competent judges over 
quantity. The most trustworthy and generally accepted basis upon which true values are established are 
the market prices obtained for a given article in comparison with others in its own class. Thus in 
London, the greatest Champagne market in the world, where values are established solely on merit, 
Pommery of the 1892 vintage commands a price of 22 shillings a case more than its competitors, 
while the 1889 vintage sells for 8 shillings a case more than the next highest wine. 

Notwithstanding this very marked and noticeable difference in the wholesale price, the retail price of 
Pommery ts the same as other Champagnes. From the above, as well as from other equally forceful 
facts, tt ts easily understood why Pommery of all other wines ts the choice of those whose taste can dis- 
criminate between a wine which sparkles and a beverage whose every drop is a@ revelation of the most 
exquistte flavor and delicacy, affording the consumer the highest degree of satisfaction, 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sale Agents for the United States. "32 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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